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vision ; and it appears to me self-evident, that a 
relation so unnataral must be a constant source 
of misery to the several parties it unites. I invi- 
ted your attention to its dreadful effects upon the 
party enslaved, while I was pointing out the ex- 
tent of the slaveholder’s power, and I shall now 
proceed to notice its tendency in respect to the 
enslaving party. 

I. It is opposed to domestic peace. Slaves, 
as we have before shown, are generally raised 
without moral instruction, and consequently pos- 
sess a low degree of moral feeling, and therefore 
they are not very conscientious in regard to the 
preservation of domestic peace. And a variety 
of families and individuals of different habits and | 
feelings are crowded together in such a manner 
as is calculated to produce fierce contention—This 
disturbs the peace of the master’s @ywn family, 
and so becomes a source of Serpstel véciation. 

Again, slaves generally consider that they are 
laboring for others and not for themselves, and 
therefore they will avoid performing the labor as- 
signed them as much as they can with safety to 





| their backs, and even what they do is seldom 


done in a suitable manner. ‘These things are a 
constant source of provocation to masters and 
overseers, and often instigate them to the greatest 
and cruelty. 
Aud we may further remark that slaves. are | 
generally-but little influenced by the priticiples 
vither of honor or piety, and cowsequently they 
often give themselves up to the practice of intem- 





| perance, falsehood, treachery, dishonesty and | 
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lewdness 3 and all these vices are frequently made 
to bear upon the master’s family in such a man- 
ner as entirely banishes domestic peace. Thus.a | 
variety of circumstances conspire to deprive slave- | 
holding families of that peace which is most es- 
sential to happiness, and the more they enslave 
and oppress their fellow creatures, the more they | 
increase their own disquietude and misery. 

II. Idleness is generally one result of slavery. 
Necessity is the parent of industry—few are wil- 
ling to labor when necessity does not impel them. | 
And slaveholding families seldom feel the influ- | 
ence of this impelling principle. Consequently, | 
where slaveholding parents feel disposed to raise | 
their children to habits of industry, they generally | 


find it exeeedingly difficult, and in many instances 
totally impracticable. Children, in slaveholding 
countries, early imbibe the sentiment that work 
is the business of slaves, and that for free people 
to labor, is of course disgraceful. This pernicious | 
sentiment soon finds its way through the whole | 
slaveholding community. Hence parents cannot 
brook the idea of shoving their children down to 
the rank of slaves, by making them labor. And | 
the consequence of this is soon strongly manifest- 
ed by the conduct of the rising family. The 
young masters cannot deign to pollute their hands 
with domestic concerns—and when they wish to 
ride abroad, their horses must be equipped and 
brought to the door, and the stirrups held by the 
hamble slave, while the young gallants mouut. 
And should the delicate young Misses sweep the 
house, or curry a bucket of water they would | 
scarcely be able to survive the disgrace ! 
These gentry d@pise and treat with contempt 
the laboring class of the free community—They | 
consider them to be no better than slaves, and | 
therefore will not admit them to the privileges of | 
equals—And in consequence of this many become 
ashamed to labor—Ilence some who are searcely 
able to procure bread, hire slaves to do the very 
labor which they might, and ought, but are asham- 
ed to do themselves. I know by actual observa- 
tion that this is true. And I presume that none | 
who are acquainted with the slaveholding states 
will deny that slavery tends to idleness. 
Ill. Slavery promotes vice ainong the free | 
inhabitants of slaveholding states. By producing | 
idleness it affords the opportunity of practising | 
immoralits. ‘Those, vrho are closely, engaged ia 
useful occupations, have little time for the prac- | 
tice of vice, but those, who are idle, have ample 
time for obeying the calls of every vicious appe- 
tite and passion, and consequently soon become a 
prey to their own corrupt inclinations. Hence | 
we may always expect to find the most confirmed 
habits of vice where idleness prevails. 
Again, slaves, in consequence of the manner in 
which they are raised, are generally prone to vic- 
ious indulgence, and many of them are exceed- 
ingly profligate ; their muster’s children often 
mingle with them, and not only witness their vic- 
ious practices, but also listen to lascivious conver- 
sation, and thus from infancy they become familiar 
with almost every thing wicked and obscene. 
And this in connection with easy access, becomes 
a strong temptation to lewdness. Hence it often 
happens that the 1 ‘children practice the 
same vices which il among his slaves ; and 
en the master is liable to be overwhelm- 
Di by the floods ‘of temptation. And in some in- 
stances, the father and his sons are involved in 
one common ruin, nor du the daughters always 
escape this impetuous fountain of pollution. Were 
it necessary, 1 could refer you to several instances 
of slaves actually seducing the daughters of their 
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masters ! Such seductions sometimes happen even 
| in themost respectable slaveholding families ! 
| Furtifer, slaves, that are closely driven can earn 
| much more than the coarse food and raiment 
| which they eat and wear, and therefore, by be- 
| coming a source of gain, they afford the means of 
| vicious indulgence. Hence gaming and intem- 
_perance are often the products of slavery. It is 
| well known that a vast number derive such profit 
| from the labor of their slaves as enables therm to 
| devote their time to gaming, lewdness and inteni- 
perance. This class often give their whole at- 
tention to the practice and propagation of vice, 


and thus spread their baleful influence over the | 


| whole face of society. Hence it appears to me 
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that if a state were to design the propagation of | is already more extensive than the free, and is 


immorality, it could scarcely devise a better plan | 
for the accomplishment of such design than js that | 
of our present system of slavery. It implants the | 
principles of vice ia children as soon as their minds | 
are capable of rational exercise ; it cultivates 

them in the season of youth, and affords them the | 
means of luxuriant growth in mature age. 

IV. Slavery debilitates the constitution of | 
sla¥ehulding people. Man was formed for action, 
and therefore exercise is as necessary to his health | 
as food is to his life—when he becomes inactive | 
the powers of his nature languish, and debility | 
pervades his whole constitution. Hence in order 
to call man forth to action the beneficent Creator 
formed the earth for culture, and beneath its sur- 
face deeply buried the richest treasures. But sla- 
very violates the plan of infinite wisdom by doom- 
ing some to excessive toil, while it releases others 
from the healthful field of exercise, and thus gives 
therm over to debility, sickness and death. And 
in connection with this, we may further observe, 
that so far as slavery promotes lewdness, luxury 
and intemperance, it must have a most debilita- 
ting effect upon the constitution. And under the | 
operation of such effects every slaveholding peo- | 
ple must ultimately become sickly and short lived. | 

V. Slavery must eventually tend to poverty, 
Slaveholders will engross large quantities of land, 
and this, ina great measure, will prevent the 
poorer class of people from acquiring real estates, 
or even a confortable subsistence. -Elence ex- 
treme poverty, in many instances must be inevit- 
able. And even the richest slaveholders are not | 
beyond the danger of poverty. Although great | 
profit is often derived from the labor of slaves, 
yet that very profit frequently becomes the means 
of confirming such habits of gaming, intemperance 
and extravagance as eventually reduce the most 
wealthy to the most extreme indigence. ‘To this | 
we may add, that the children of the most wealthy | 
slaveholders are generally raised to such idleness | 
and extravagance as completely prepare them for 
squandering the estates left them by their parents, | 
and consequently it often happens, that in a short 
time after they become masters of great estates, 
they are involved in the deepest poverty ;<nd | 
finally becowie the Wi0st Worthless vagabdnds the 
world can produce. . 

We may further observe, that in proportion as 
slaves increase, slaveholders will engross larger , 
bodies of land, and of course there will be less 
room for free inhabitants ; therefore a diminution 
of the free population must be the certain result | 
of the increase of slaves. And persons, who are 
enslaved, have not the same motives to industry 
which influence those who are free, when they | 
labor for themselves, and consequently, they are 





| not equal, inthe performance of labor, to an 


equal number of free men. lence, not only the 
poverty of individuals, but also that of the state 
must be the certain result of slavery. And when 
slaves become sv numerous, that there is not land 
enough for them to cultivate, extreme indigence 
must soon be the consequence, both tothe state, 
and individuals. 

Vi. Ignorance is another result of slavery. It 
is seldom that persons, who are brought up in 
idleness and ease, will endure the labor necessary 
to a liberal. education. ‘They often drone vut 
many long years at College, and return home 
mere quacks in learning. ‘Chey cannot be indu- 
ced to make that application which is necessary 
in the pursuit of science. ‘They have generally a 
much stronger propensity for pleasure and amuse- 
ment, than for the acquirement of useful knowl- 
edge. And in addition to this, they have too high 
au opinion of their own dignity to submit to the 
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government of well regulated seminaries. ‘They 
| ofien take offence at the very best regulations, 


and consequently desert the means of a good edu- 
cation. And in sume Cases it is necessary to ex- 
pel them from institutions of learning, in conse- 
quence of their vicious habits, and ungovernable 
tempers. ‘Thus a propensity for idleness, the love 


_ of pleasure, vicious habits and untractable dispo- 


sitions all conspire to prevent the slaveholding 
community from making progress in the paths of 
science. And though some noble minds may oc- 


casionally stem these difficulties, and climb to the | 


highest eminence in learning, yet the great mass 


he people will be more liable to retrograde | decle lenc 
Niaghge “ _ manifested a propensity for the unjust acquisition 


than to advance in literature. aie 

VIL. Slavery weakens every state in which it 
exists. : 
engross large bodies of land, and this 


leaves less room for free inhabitants. And the 


poorer classes of the free citizens, who have to | 


labor for the sustenance of themselves and their 
families, are despised, and shoved down toa rank 
little above that of slaves—this becomes to thern 
a strong inducement to move into - free states, 
where they can be admitted to an equal rank with 
their fellow citizens. We may further add, that 
many of the very best citizens of slaveholding 
states, are conscientiously opposed to slavery, and 
fally apprized of its pernicious tendency upon so- 
ciety in general ; and particularly upon the rising 
generation, and therefore, In order to save their 
offspring from temptation and intpending ruin, 
they move into the free states where they may 
more easily train up their children to industry and 
morality. And_ besides all this, slavery 1s the 
means of promoting lewdness, intemperance and 
luxury by which thousands of the free inhabitants 
perish. “Under the operation of these several 
causes every slaveholding state must grow a 
er in proportion as the slave population increases. 
Slaves know they ought to be free, and therefore 
may be expected to embrace the first opportanty 
of breaking the yoke of bondage. This is fully 
established by the many Msurrections that take 
place in various slaveholding countries. _ Hence 
almost every slave is to be considered an internal 


enemy. And in some states the slave population 


Slaveholders, as we before stated, will ' 
of course | 





still rapidly increasing ; and imust therefore svon 
become able without foreign assistance to over- 
power their oppressors. And it is obvious that 
persons raised in idleness, Juxury and ease are but 
little calculated for making powerful resistance, 
aud therefore must become an easy prey to their 
enemies. From all these circumsiances we may 
sufely conclude that all the slaveholding states 
will eventually become dependent on the free 
states for protection, both from their slaves and 
foreign invasion. Slavebolding states never can 
be powerful in war. ‘Those who are unaccustom- 
ed to labor cannot endure the fatigue of a cam- 
paign, and being habituated to commanding they 
are seldom willing to be commanded, and there- 
fore, are likely to become a prey to their own 
rashness. ‘This doubtiess occasioned sume of the 


misfortunes of the Kentuckians during the last | 


way. ‘They were brave, but ungovernable— 
hence they fell into the hand of the enemy. 

Vill. Slavery cultivates a spirit of cruelty. 
Slaves consider themselves unjustly enslaved, and 
consequently they often neglect and slight the 
service assigned them—this imstigates the master 
to cruelty. And indeed’many of the poor crea- 
tures, in consequence of the want of moral in- 
struction, are so vicious as to elicit cruel treat- 
menteven from the most hamane. ‘Thus the 
children of slaveholders, from infancy, have the 
opportunity of becoming familiar with scenes of 
cruelty. ‘this has a tendency to blant the tender 
sensibilities of their nature, to make them think 
lightly of human misery, and fully prepare them 
for cruel indulgence when they arrive at mature 
uge. Therefore it is obvious that a disposition to 
cruelty mnust, in some measure, pervade every 
slaveholding community. 

IX. Slavery tends to tyranny.* It is directly 
opposed to the fundamental principles of republi- 
capisms, maintained in that part of the declaration 
of independence, which declares ‘‘That all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights ; that a- 
mnong these are life, liberty, and the pu suit of 
happiness,’ ‘These principles are absolutely de- 
nied by the slaveholding stites. They practical- 
ly declare that all men are not created equal, that 


; liberty is not an unalienable right, and that a cer- 


tain class of people have nota right to pursue 
their own happiness. ‘They do in their constitu- 
tions, create distinctions ameng men—some they 
forever consign to the service of others. ‘They 
tell us ‘ That no freeman ought to be taken, or 
imprisoned, or deprived of his freehold, liberties, 
or privileges, or outlawed, or exiled, or in any 
inanner destroyed, or deprived of his life, liberty, 
or property, but by the judgment of his peers, or 
by the Jaw of the land.’ See the constitutions of 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Tennessee. This plainly implies that slaves ought 
to be taken, imprisoned, and destroyed without 
either judgment, or law. The constitutien of 
Kentucky tells us, ‘That all freemen, when they 
form a social compact, are equal.’ See the con- 
stitution of Kentucky, Art. X. See. l. Kentucky 
cannot admit * That ali men are created equal ’ 
nor that even freemen are equal anti! they become 
so by social compact. ‘Uhus she plainly denies a 
fundamental principle of the declaration of inde- 
pendence. And hew widely does she ditier from 
the free states, which declare in their constitutions 
—* That all men are bora equally free, and inde- 
pendent.’ There is no state, in the union, that 
makes stronger pretensions to republicanism than 
does iKentucky, and yet she both theoretically 
and practically denies the fundamental principle 
upon which the whole republican system rests, 
The truth is, all the slaveholding states do prac- 
tically maintain the fundamental principles of ab- 
solute wonarchy—-which are, that all men are not 
equal, and that all men are not born equally free 
and independent. Every slaveholder is an abso- 
Jute monarch to bis slaves, and they are bound to 
approach him with all the sensibilities of inferior- 
ity which absolute monarchy can require. And 
many slaveholders do manifest by their conduct, 
that they feel the same superiority over their poor 
slaves, that absolute monarchs do over their mis- 
erable and abject subjects. 

it is well known that the slaveholding states 
have, ever since the declaration of independence, 


of power. They have ever had an unequitable 
representation in congress. They consider slaves 
to be mere property, and yet for every seventy 
thousand of them, they claim the right of sending 
one representative to congress. ; This is decidedly 
a representation of property. ‘The slave repre- 
sentation is as unjust and unreasonable as a cattle 
representation would be, Did they permit the 
poor slaves to choose for themselves a represen- 
tation which might contend for their fights in the 
national legislature, none would have reason to 
reproach thein for mjustice with respect to such 
representation. But, alas ! the slage representa- 
tion is for a far different purpose. [tis to strength- 
en the yoke and tighten the chains of eruel op- 
pression. But the slave representation appears to 
me still more unjust, when I consider that the 
states which hold the greatest number of slaves, 
and of course have the greatest slave representa- 
tion, must be of the least service for the defence 
of the nation in time of war. They have many 
voices, and of course, are immensely powerful 
in the national legislature, but are perfect weak- 
ness in the field of battle—perhaps it requires all 
their strength to keep their slaves in subjection. 
The tenacity with which the slavebolding states 





* The children of slaveholders are, in mnny in- 
stances, hahitnated to tyranizing over slaves. 
This cultivates in them the spirit of tyranny. » In 
this respect slavery has a most direct tendency to 
make tyrants. 
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retain this unjust principle ma nifests a stron pro- 
pensity for the usurpation of power. And_ this 
cireumstance shows that they have in them the 
spirit of tvranny. 

Now brother, I think it must be evident to you 
that slavery, in the several particulars to which I 
have invited your attention, has a pernicious ten- 
dency upon the free inhabitants of the slavehold- 
ing states ; and hence you have another conclu- 
sive proof that slavery is opposed to the nataral 
principles and feelings of our natures, and that of 
course, as we said before, it forms a relation for 
which the Creator, in the organization of the hu- 

/man system, has made no provision. From the 
plain principles of nature as well as from its 
dreadful tendency, it evidently appears that in- 
voluntary slavery is both unnatural and unjast. 

In my next, I intend to investigate the title by 
which slaves are held in servitude. ADIEU. 








TOUR OF THE EDITOR. LETTER TIL 
PorTLAND, Sept. 24, 1832. 

On Wednesday last, I bade adieu to Boston, 
for this city, in the Chancellor Livingston, a boat 
somewhat celebrated in former years for her speed 
and size, but which is now only a third rate one. 
Had I selected a day for a sea trip, after a trial 
| of the whole three hundred and sixty-five, I could 
_not have succeeded in obtaining one more to my 
satisfaction. ‘The air was sweet and mild—the 
great sun went up in the fullness of his glory, and 
all day long held a joyous communion with the 
ocean, which, exhibiting a slight but bealthy pal- 
sation, stretched out to the far edge of the hori- 
zon in unobstructed amplitude. After slaking the 
thirst of my curiosity for scenic views beyond the 
boundaries of Glocester, ' sat down—not feeling 
in a conversable mood—to the pernsal of Article 
VII. in the North American Review Jor July, it 
being an elaborate delineatiow of the rise, pro- 
gress, and principles of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. As its authenticity has been ac- 
knowledged in the African Repository, and as it 
has been commended to the attention of the peo- 
| ple in various places by the Rev. Joshua N. Dan- 
forth, it assumes an importance far beyond the 
opinions of an anonymous reviewer. Its author 
is well known—in our vicinity, at least—to be a 
young man of some intellectual promise, excusa- 
bly ambitious to figure in print, and occasionally 
a writer of verses. ‘The public should understand 
that this is the same lauder'who has attempted a 
defance of the Society in Buckingham’s Review 
and in the last Christian Examiuer—if my infor- 
mants testify correctly. I cannot doubt the sin- 
cerity of his support ; but the reward of one dol- 
lar—perhaps more—for every page of his compi- 
lations, (and his papers are little else than com- 
pilations,) must naturally stimulate his pen, and 
enhauce his interest in the Society. His Article 
in the North American Review occupies forty- 
seven pages! for which he may have received 
fifty dollars. 

I do not propose, in this Letter, to review this 
extradrdinary paper. I shall now content myself 
with merely remarking, that it abundantly con- 
firms all the accusations | have brought against 
the Colonization Society—that it hangs a mill- 
stone about the neck of this unholy courbination, 
which is sufficient to drown it in the depths of 
public indignation—that some portions of it are 
as black as the skin of the native African—that 
it is disgraceful alike to the North American Re- 
view and to our country. 

The writer successfully labors to prove (as if 
the confirmation of the fact were creditable to the 
Society !!) that the scheme of African Coloni- 
zation Was conceived and nearly mutured by a 
gang of negro thieves in Virginia, sitting in a leg- 
islative capacity, with closed doors, an various 
oceasions !! J will here make an extract from 





his essay : 7 

‘ The earnestness with which the Legislature 
[of Virginia] prosecuted their design, may be in- 
ferred from the fact, that the Executive was re- 
quested to adopt measures of the same character 
with those just mentioned, at three several times 
anterior to 1806. But all these, it should be 
observed, were private proceedings ; {7 and 
the injunction of secrecy HAS NOT BEEN RE- 
MOVED, so fur as we know, to this day, ex- 
cepting as to the fact that such proceedings took 
place [!!!} The first public expression of senti- 
ment upon the sabject.of colonizatian was also 
made by the same.body. ‘This was ta Decem~ 
ber, 1816.’ F~ 

Thus it is confessed that the colonization egg 
was hatched in darkness by a tyrannical Jegis- 
lature, which, from the heur of its conception 
down to the present time, has annually passed the 
most atrocious laws with regard to the colored 
population of Virginia, and at its !ast session pro- 
hibited the instruction of the free people of color, 
and also their assembling together to worship the 
God of heaven and earth, under severe penalties ! ! 
Now, is it possible that these daring transgressors 
against the laws of God and the rights of man can 
feel any benevolent regard for our free colored 
population? Is not their villany towards their 
slaves prima facie evidence that their object 
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on: fini the beginning, to enable themselves to great national evil °—* The class we first seek to 
hold their bleeding victims with a more powerfal remove are neither freemen nor slaves, bat be- 
grasp hy legally expelling the free blacks from tween both, and more miserable than either ’— 
this country, and to throw out a sop to the moral ‘Freedom confers on them no privilege but the 


and religious people of the free states in order to privilege of being more vicious ahd miserable 
divert their attention from the iniquity of man- than slaves can be’! ! !—[ Vide the African Re- 
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It has an intelligent, clear-headed and industrious 
population, whom it is not easy to mislead by 
any political impostures, and who are fully aware 
that the protection of American industry is the 
life-blood of the nation. This is the chosen resi- 
dence of the Hon. Peleg Sprague, the distinguish- 
ed representative in Congress from Maine—a gen- 


way of accommodation, is willing to stake all he 
possesses— negroes, tobacco, &c. Ought we 
not to be proud of our country, that in a large 
portion of it, human beings nay be reckoned 
with wheat, hemp and corn, and staked on the 
result of a game of whist, a horse race, or a 
presidential election This sort of gambling is 
common at the south, and is another striking il- 
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stealing and reconcile them to the continuance of posity.] ¢ Monstrous calumnies !—In reply to 


slavery? ‘They have succeeded in imposing upon 
the credulity of honest and good men, in all parts 
of our land, one of the most stupendous frauds 
ever put forth to deceive mankind. But, detect- 
ed in their plot, they cannot much longer triumph. 
In despite of its artifices, and appeals, and des- 
perate efforts, the Colonization Society is becom- 
ing more and more abhorrent to the moral sense 
The veil has been torn from the 
brow of the monster, and his gorgon features are 
seen without disguise. He must die! Already 
he bleeds—he roars—he shakes the earth—his 


of community. 


resistance is mighty—but he is doomed to die ! 


The friends of justice and of bleeding humanity | 
are surrounding him, and soon their spears shall en 
Heaven and earth shall rejoice | this city. 


reach his vitals. 

at his overthrow. 
As this is my first visit to Portlaud, I was ex- 

ceedingly disappointed in not arriving in season to 


witness its appearance on approaching the harbor. | 


The murky shades of evening overtook’ us some 
time ere we passed Cape Elizabeth, and, of course, 
the eye could discriminate nothing in the city but 
dim clusters of stores and dwellings unavailingly 
designated by a few lamps. My disappointment, 
however, was partially compensated by the sol- 
emn yet pleasurable ermotions which I ex perienc- 
ed on watching the ignition of the Jamps of seve- 
ral light-houses, some of which, by a constant 
revolution, would almosi imperceptibly fade away 
into darkness, and then loom up seemingly with 
more than pristine splendor. A fine emblem, I 
thought, of the unwasting, imperishable, unex- 
tinguishable nature of Tauru. The billows of 
time may dash around it—the storms of passion 
may beat upon it%-the darkness of error may 
shroud it—but neither waves nor winds nor gloom 
can extinguish its light: it may seem to expire 
for a time—still it lives to gather new effulgence 
and burst afresh upon the anxious vision, and to 
incorporate itself with the beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness in one eternal day. 

Poitland, at the first glance, does not compare 
favorably with Providence ; but it improves rap- 
idly upon acquaintance. On Thursday,—a most 
lovely day for an excursion,—I was very highly 
indebted to my friend Mr. Reuben Reuby, (a 
colored gentleman held in much esteem in this 
city,) for a protracted ride, during which I ob- 
tained various and eminently beautiful views of 
Portland and the harbor—I am therefore disposed 
to bestow upon both my best eulogy. The first 
objects which particularly excite the surprise aud 
pleasure of a stranger are the multitude of islands 
—necessarily diminutive in size—which gem the 
bosom of the waters. It is said that, in a clear 
day, three hundred and sixty-five (as many as 
there are days in the year) may be counted from 
the observatory ! This stands onpon an elevated 
hill, from which isa pleasant and commanding 


prospect. 


On Saturday, I was invited to a handsome en- | 


tertainment at the house of Mr. Reuby, and was 


gratified to meet about twenty colored gentlemen | 


of good intelligence and reputable character. As 
a mark of their respect for my person and grati- 
tude for my labors, I shall long cherish it in my 


memory ; and I beg them to accept this public | 


acknowledgment of their kinduess as some evi- 
dence of its appreciation. The 
profitable one to myself, and 1 believe agreeable 


interview was a 


to all who were present. 


The whole nutnber of colored persons in this | 


city is about five hundred. I gave them an ad- 
dress on Friday eveuing in the Friends’ mecting- 
house, which was very kindly offered for that 
purpose. 
women attended, with several Friends, and lis- 
tened with breathless attention and evident satis- 
faction. 
collection, as only a few hours had been allowed 


A very respectable number of men and 


I was surprised to witness so large a 


for the notice, and the evening was very dark and 
stormy. On Sabbath afternoon I addressed them 
in the basement story of their own meeting-house. 
This is a good building, amply large, the second 
story of which remains to be finished. 


were dressed in a neat and genteel manner. I 


am persuaded thoy will! treasure up my advice in | 
their hearts, and carry into effect some of. the | 


measures proposed for their benefit. 


was the immediate formation of a temperance so- | 
ciety, iv imitation of their brethren and sisters in | 


other places. 

Wherever I have been called upon to address 
an assembly of colored persons, nothing has given 
me more pleasure than to witness the general air 
of comfort and gentility which they exhibited in 
their countenances and persons. On such occa- 
sions, [ have never failed to remember the scan- 
dalous charges put forth against them by the 
Colonization Society, to wit—* Free blacks are a 
greater nuisance than even slaves themselves ’—- 
‘They are notoriously ignorant, degraded and 
miserable, mentally diseased, broken spirited, 
acted upon by no motives ta. honorable exertions, 
scarcely reached in their debasement by the 
heavenl@ light.’* ‘ Discontented and exciting 
discontent ; scorned by one class, (the whites,) 
and foolishly envied by another’ (the slaves!!!) 
—*‘ Of all the descriptions of our population, and 


of either portion of the African race, the free peo- | 


ple of color are, by far, as a class, the most eor- 
ript, depraved and abandoned ’"—* The existence, 
within the very bosom of our country, of an a- 
nomatous race of beings, the most debased upon 


dom, nor are yetin the bonds of slavery, is a 





* ¢ Every emigrant to Africa is a’ %3> mission- 


ary, 


which Lwill make but one quotation—‘ All liars 
shall have their part inthe lake which barneth 
with fire and brimstone.’ 

The Rev. Dr. Tyler is the only clergyman I 
have visited in tle city. Tis manners are plain 
and affable—one of the marks of true greatness. 
Ie frankly admitted that he had long been dis- 
posed to regard the Colonization Society in the 
light of a benevolent and efficient institution—ner 
was he yet prepared to abandon it—but his mind 
had lately been considerably shaken in regard to 
its merits, in consequence of a more thorough in- 
vestigation, and was now ia a suitable state to 
weigh evidence impartially. He said he would 
endeavor to hear my addresses on my return to 
I think only a little more research and 
meditation is necessary to induce this good man 
to rank himself among the opposers of the Socie- 
ty, on its present principles. 

‘To the committee of the Rev. Dr. Nichols’s 
church (a beautiful’house, indeed) I beg leave to 
give my sincere thanks for the readiness with 
which they opened it last evening, for the delivery 
of my first address. on slavery. It is estimated 
that two thousand persons were present, whose 
attention was marked and unbroken to the end. 


| In view of the congregated mass, and of the mag- 


nitude of the cause, 1 felt most painfully my utter 
insufficiency : still, relying upon Him who has 
promised to maintain the cause of the afllicted 
and the right of the poor, I was emboldened to 
speak the truth plainly and pungently—with what 
success, time must reveal. ‘Three select hymns, 
and touching manner by the choir. The Rev. 
Dr. Nichols was not present, on account of ab- 
sence from the city. 

J am largely indebted to the hospitality of my 
esteemed friend N W , (one of the most 
thoroughgoing friends of the abolition cause in our 








land,) at whose house I have been most agree- 


ably entertained since my arrival. His lady 
evinces extraordinary sympathy for the poor slaves 
and admits of uo compromise of principle. ‘The 


children fully imbibe the benevolent spirit of their 
parents-—three of them are promising young la- 
The entire family, indeed, is full of attrac- 
tions, from which I shall reluctantly break away. 
i must not forget to number among the rest, a 
fine, intelligent lady, intimately related to this 
family, who feels deeply interested in the cause 
of emancipation, and with whose conversation I 
have Leen pleased and edified. She has been an 
eye-witness to many of the cruelties inflicted upon 
the slaves at the south. 


dies. 





The room | 
was crowded with attentive listeners, all of whom | 


One of these | 


| and Augusta on the nortli. 


1 must close this letter abruptly. The stage 
| for Hallowell is at the door, and I depart therein 
| —from which place you may expect another 
|epistle. I shall probably extend my visit down 
| as far as Bangor. Farewell ! 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 


' 


LETTER IV. 
HALLowe Lu, Sept. 28, 1832. 
Anxious to see as much of this State as_possi- 
ble, during my present visit, I took a seat by the 
side of the driver from Portland to Hallowell: 
| this enabled me to scan somewhat advantageous- 


| 


' 


_ly several flourishing villages through which we 
passed, and critically to observe the general fea- 
tures of the country. Maine is emphatically a 
_concatenation of hills—many of which ate of an 


, almost mountainous aspect : its distinctive feature, 
therefore, rather partakes of grandeur than love- 
Still, in the course of my journey, I dis- 
covered several attractive spote, upon which he 
| who prefers the quietude and beauty of Nature to 
the turbulent Society of man might delight to 
dwell. Having recently left the most fruitful 
portion of Massachusetts, the soil in this- region 


‘ liness. 


doubtless suffers from the contrast-—for I cannot 
conceal my disappointment at its meagre appear- 
ance. Iam told, however, that what I have seen 
is very far from being a fair specimen of the State 
_—that the lands in the * back country ’"—are sus- 
ceptible of a high cultivation—and that, altogeth- 
er, Maine has no reason to complain of her re- 


sources. 

‘The objeets which most attracted my attention 
/on my way thither, were the White Mountains 
| in New-Hampshire— 


| * The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 

_ Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 

_ And throned Eternity in icy halls ~ 

Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 

| The avalanche, the thunderbolt of snow ! 

| All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 

Gathers around their summits—as to show 

How earth may pierce to heaven, yet leave vain 
man below !’ 


‘ The avalanche, the thunderbolt of snow !’— 
a singular conception indeed, but formidably ex- 
pressive. 
structive slide from the Notch of one of these 


Although about one hundred miles distant, they 
were distinctly-Visible. 
at these tremendous excrescences than ascend 
them. My journey over the Green Mountains in 


of my ambition to soar above the Alps, and ever 
since [have fallen it love with every level plain. 
‘There is, however, a moral elevation to which 
my soul aspires, high as Heaven ; and though 
rough and difficult the ascent, may my courage 
and faith carry me upward to its summit, and be 





crowned with eternal victory ! 
{ 
earth, who neither enjoy the blessings of frees | 


Hallowell is a very considerable village, advan- 
tageously located on the side of the Kennebec, 
and almost blending with Gardiner on the south, 
Its political weight, 


ft carrying with him eredentials in the I believe, ranks next to that of Portland, and. is 


holy cause of civilization, religion, and free insti- | alinost entirely thrown into the scale of the oppo- 


tntions’!!!!— Tenth Annual Report. 


sition to the national and state administrations. 


adapted to the occasion, were sung in a skilful | 


tleman who in many particulars resembles our 
Webster, possessing the same irreproachable char- 
acter, as exalted in patriotism, as Conspicuous for 
political integrity, and as highly beloved by his 
constituents. He is now absent from this place, 
and consequently I cannot acknowledge the honor 
of a personal introdaction to him. No man re- 
gards the slavery of his species with more unmin- 
gled execration than himself ; but he is, f — 
to learn, favorably disposed toward the Coloniza- 
tion Society, although in no sense of the terin a Sr aia ee ees 
partisan. It is not probable that he has critically P P coke pe Ce Fr ee 
examined this subject, amid the ever-multitudinous |. Peat thing connected wi f . er iae 
KS ‘ ; Like many other | “eluding their color, is against them ; ‘ 
avocations of his profession. o y Is THERE MUCH PROSPECT THAT THEIR 
great and good men, similarly situated, he bas—| .y,p¢ CaN EVER BE GREATLY AMELIOR- 
we may charitably suppose—taken upon tryst the 


lustration of the atrocity of negro slavery. 

A word in relation to Article VII. in the July. 
number of the American Review, alluded te in 
my last letter. 

An extract of a letter is given by the autho 
of that paper from the Rev. Robert Finley, to 
whom ‘ the operations which gave existence to 
the American Colonization Society are to be 
mainly attributed,’ written about the commence- 
ment of the year 1815. Alluding to the free 





ATED, while they shall continue among: us.’ 

utility and benevolence of this powerful combina- | I wish the reader of this letter to peruse the 
tion. | foregoing extract once more, and very deliber- 
The first individual in Hallowell upon whom, | ately. It revealsa spirit of prejudice and infidel- 
as in duty bound, I called, was Mr. Ebenezer | ity, which has since given vitality and strength 
Dole, a philanthropist whose name is familiar to | to the Colonization Society ; a spirit of preju- 
the readers of the Liberator—the first life-mem- | dice, because if Mr Finley had cherished no re- 
ber of the New-England Anti-Slavery Society— | pugnance to color, he would have seen no insu- 











SLAVERY IN VIRGINIA. : 


Staunton, Vir. September 9g 

{<3 Memorials, in favor of Abolition, and it thy 
event that the Legislature will not pass a general 
on the subject, praying for the passage of an agi,” 
hibiting any slaves from being brought into Wester, 
Virginia after the first day of next June, and proyi. 
ding for the gradual abolition of slavery in this por 
tion of the state, are printed at this office for gray: 
tous distribution. All persons friendly to the Cane 
are respectfully invited to call or send for copies, a4 
aid in procuring signatures. 

The blighting influence of slavery un the growth 
and prosperity of our state, is forcibly exhidjreg bya 
fact which we have heard so ofien repeated, ay 
from so many quarters as to leave on our ming 
doubt of it8 trath. It is, that within the last twely 





the friend ofthe poor and needy, and supporter | perable difficulty in others to overcome their hos- 
of the various benevolent operations of the times” tility—and a spirit of infidelity, because it as- 
~-whose interest in the abolition cause is unsur- sents to the abominable doctrine which has since 
passed—and to whom I labor under very onerous been preached in all parts of our land, that it is 
obligations. Our meeting was a cordial one. I | beyond the power of Christianity to raise our 
received from him the cheering information that colored population fom their low estate. ‘ Nor 
an attempt by the Rev. Cyril Pearl, (one of the | is there much prospect that their state can ever 
Rev. Mr Danforth’ssub-agents for New-England,) | be greatly ameliorated, while they shall continue 


on the 19th inst. to obtain a passage through that ple !! An @8ho to this is found in the last Report 
body of a resolution approving of the American | of the Board of. Managers of the Colonization 
Colonization Society, was promptly frustrated by | Society, in which it is proclaimed that the blacks 


was carried without debate. 
sentiment, by such an association, speaks well for | not do for them here, what it will do for them in 
the progress of light and sound information, and | Africa!—This is not the fault of the eglored man, 
is ominous of the speedy abandonment of the | nor of the white man, nor of Christianity ; but 
colonization crusade by all the churches in New- |AN ORDINATION OF PROVIDENG 
no more to bg changed than the laws” 





England. ( 
I have found a worthy and decided friend to | ture’ PY ! Peas, 
‘our cause in the Rev. Mr. Shepard, and another One more €xtract shall suffice. Elias B. Cald- 
sterling advocate in the venerable person of Dea. well was another of the founders of; the Coloni- 
James Gow, who was formerly a supporter of | 
the Golonization Society, honestly supposing it to | 
be a benevolent institution, but who now on all | indirectly but explicitly dissuaded from any at- 
suitable occasions bears a noble testimony against tempt to educate the people of color in this 
it. Asa proof of his long-cherished hostility to | country, in the following style : 
African slavery, it is only necessary to state that 
for forty years he has abstained from the consump- 
tion of sugar! May he live to see the day when 
every slave in our land shall be set free, and eve- 
ry fetter broken, and every heavy burden undone ! | 
My addresses in this place have been listened | No, if they must remain in their present situa- 
to Ly respectable audiences, aud their sentiments | tion, keep them in the — state of i nor- 
agyarenny eee om ee ee: ap 08 them to the condition of besten, the. Witios chamaad 
erto the subject of slavery has at dwelt sensibly do you give them of possessing their apathy.’ 
upon the minds of the inhabitants, but we may - 
now hope in a short time te see many of them 
rallying around the standard of the New-England 
Anti-Slavery Society, in an auxiliary association. 
It is not improbable, moreover, that the ladies 
will form a similar society. Indeed, here are all 
the materials for a noble combination—kind and 
liberal dispositions, unprejadiced minds, and sym- 


| ‘ The more you improve the condition of these 
people, the more you eyltivate their minds, the 
more miserable you make them in their present 
state. You give them a higher relish for those 
privileges which they can never aitain, and turn 


unece and dogradation. 


Such sentiments are to be held in utter detes- 
tation by all who aspire to,be men’ or christians. 


next letter will probably be written at Bangor. 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


For the Liberator. 
Dear Sir,—I send you an extract from an 


at the Annual Kennebec County Conference, held | among us’—how complimentary to us as a peo- | 


a motion to lay the resolution on the table, which | must remain ‘for ever @ sEPARATE Gnd DE- | 
This expression of | sprsep class in community /—Christianity can- | 


zation Society, and its first Secretary. In a} 
speech delivered at its formation, he not only | 


what you intend for a blessing into @ curse.— | 


I must close abruptly, as my sheet is full. My | 





pathetic souls. 

Yesterday I happened to find on the table in 
the Eagle Hotel where I abide, (kept by Messrs. 
G. & S. W. Eustis—very pleasant and attentive 


English periodical, which I think you will find 
interesting, as indicating natural and manly feel- 


ings in the present British Ministry on the subject , 


gentlemen, by the way.) a small pamphlet of 16 | political and economical question. 


pages, purporting on its title page to be ‘ A Poem | you will think Lord Howick’s views immature on 
delivered on the anniversary of the Literary Fra- |} one point, they certainly show a sound heart and 
ternity of Waterville €ollege, July 26, 1831—by | are clothed in fine energetic expre 
Richard Hampton Vose.’ I perased it with much | 
pleasure. Asa specimen of its spirit and easy | 


ssivas, 
Your friend, E. G. L, 
On 15th April 1831, Lord Howick, Under Co- 


| — = Commons :-—‘ ‘The honorable and learn- 
ed gentleman (Mr. Burge, the agent of Jamaica 
When ye can hear the oft repeated tale asks, if we mean to abandon the policy of eae, 
Of Afrie’s wrongs, with cheeks no longer pale? | and to sacrifice property? For myself, I have no 
As though it were some idle, fond conceit, hesitation In auswering in the negative. I would, 
Contrived to frighten those it could not cheat ! unquestionably, preserve the rights of property ,but 
Shame to the land, whose motto ought to be, I would not preserve them, at the expense 
All men are equal, by their nature free— | of the rights of the slave. 1 object to imme- 
And cannot wear the fetter, nor resign 
This best of gifts, this treasure all divine. 
What ! chain thy brother, born of kindred clay, 
And justify the deed in open day ? E 
And say, he eats, and drinks, and sleeps, (per- cy ; 
chance as well (on the British nation, 
As other brutes!) Heard ye the funeral knell, and sanction he has been induced to acquire the 
When the poor negro crossed the stormy wave,  PfoPerty of which he would he deprived. It 
Bought as thy property, to live thy slave ? — r — -_ the whole penalty should 
all on those who i 
But not by chains and fetters are confined | which it has been eel ecorge here ps 
The mighty workings of the human mind — | the claim of the West Iwasa for ‘Scone =e 
A few short years, his pilgrimage shall cease, + may be, I do not hesitate to say ie: alec aes 
Then, deathless spirit, thou shalt find release : | stand in my way fora moment, as wei rary oe 
in other ciimes beyond the tyrant’s rod, the importance of putting an iad to dey watts 
are: ‘ . t rings 
There shalt thou dwell, companion with thy God.’ | of the slaves. I consider the whole system a. 


of such deep oppression and iniquity and cruelty, 


‘Is Freedom safe, when men may wear the chain 
On her own soil, and ery for help in vain ? 





themselves 3 but wer@1 convinced that immediate 
| einancipation could be effected with safsty to the 


My attention has just been called to a para- 





This line recalls to the mind the de- | 
mountaing, which took place a few years since. | 


I had mach rather look | 


the spring of 1829 effectually clipped the wings | 


Rando!pa, thus to h 


} Virginia, with half a million ¢ 


)one is disposed to bet the valne of the Ane 


that if | could be satisfied it was safe to ethanci- 
pate the slaves now, | would say ‘Do so and do 
it at once ;’ and we will settle scores among our- 
selves afterwards, and ‘cil in what propor- 


graph in the New-York Evening Post, extracted 
| from ghe letter of ‘A Tobacco Planter of Vir- 


_ginia,’ residing in Bloomsbury, Halifax County, 

to the editors of that paper. I copy itasa epe- 
cimen of political profligacy and southern auda- 
‘city. Here it is! 


tion the penalty of oar gu to be paid ; but 


‘Lam no office seeker or office holder. (nor will 
] ever be either) but I am a tobacco planter.[a ne- 
gto thief,] and thank God [solemn mockery ) I 
make a plenty of it. All the land, i? NE- 
_GROES,£9 tobaceo, cotton, wheat, hemp and 
;corn in the State of Virginia will be siaked 
that Andrew Jackson will be elected in Novem- 
ber the President of the United States—at least 
you are authorized to say all J have will be 
staked, amounting to about 70 or $S0,000.1 11 


a Kindred practice which exists in that_city, and 
Md 


We are sorry 
that the practice of murdering ¢ for rhe an C3 fer 


cents,’ is not confined to Ch 
) arleston are 
algne made the subjects, — —— 


Unparalieled 


| strong drink, v i i 
nits 1% vho live 

; pao ' rine 
This is political swaggering by wholesale, put | 10 negroes, it is said Ag 
forth by an anonymous kidnapper to : 


public opinion ! 





ipally by selling drams 
ar ae them to purchase and 
influence eater quantities under the pret 
| ence 
aoe He must surely be superior to | ~preotek, protect them against the ehulera.. Now, 
| itchie of . iP ‘ | He o u 7 sti inci 
Mr ditchie of the Richmond Enquirer, or John | ple; ih iP ewthahe ba; re. are 
e able to stake the State of | they should rank j ple pbs ae oe 
’ Sane &. ‘@ rank in the public estimation with the 
7 of slaves, upon the | ™dnight incendiary, .'T ny 
re-election of Andrew Jacks ie the pro ie Pia Ber ~ willing lo hazard 
d ew Jackson. If, however, no fellons perty ¢ of their neighbor, and the life of their 
intl ane uae for a few cents—and what better is 
‘nm barking? Such men need looking afier. 


. by 
2 1Y NF, Evang. 


drink it in far 


Dominion j p atiy is f 
i nin the negative, this hanest ma. 


| P . 

of Slavery, considered as a great moral as well as | 
F | 
Though 


versification, I take the following stirring extract : | lonial Secretary of State, said in his place in the | 


| . . . 

| diate emancipation, for the sake of the slaves. 
} 

' 


slaves, I should say, let it take place at once oi 
the planters might then indeed have a just claim | 
by whose encouragement | 


t not continu 
one hour to suffer, while we are bageling aie 


speaks of 


Cruelty.—Certain retailers of 


months not less than twelve hundred persons hay, 
| removed from the single county of Nelson, \, 
| know that the spirit of emigration is a proming 
characteristic of our countrymen—in which 
perhaps no civilized people in the world are a a 
comparable with thema—but it is clear that there ha 
| been a cause at work in the instance above menigg, 
ed, far more powerful than the mere spirit of adye, 
ture. ‘There is a sad necessity imposed on the 
| Loring poor, where slaves are numerous, to emiznis 
A gentleman who lives on the Kanawha Lurnpiie, 
informs us, that from the number of persons he gy 
around a miserable cart and bare boned hone, ; 
shor time ago, he was induced to inquire bow m. 
ny were in company, and where they were going, 
‘Lhe answer was upwards of thirty —couprising thie 
| or four families—(all in the most squalid  povery) 





_—and they were ‘ guyin’ to a free state, that they 
found times were becoming too hard in Old Virgy 
—ihey could get no work, and they had to patria 


night, two or three nights in the week!" "Thesuny F 


| gentleman says that this is by no means a soliay 
case—even a greater number have been counted 
bout a single cart and horse. Is it possible that ay 
country in Christendom could furnieh a more wretch 
_ed picture ? Yet such are the legitimate fruits ofsa. 


| ery, whenever, from their superabuaodance, sig F- 


exclude poor white people from: employment. 

| But poverty, we know, is not the cause of all im 
(removals frou: Virginia. Within the. last iwen 
| months hundreds have gone who could have limi 
| here in plenty, for no other reason than to escape tix 
| disquietudes attendant upon domestic slavery.—\« 
is this emigration coafined to any particular partd 


| the state ; it is co-extensive with the the carse ie! [ 


| —uand unless some effective measures are adopied 
| to rid us of Slavery, it will continue to widen aul 
| deepen with the increasing dilliculties and anxieties 
of our situation. ‘i 

| [tis the part of wisdom and patriotism, therelor, 
' to look this subject boldly in the face—discanig 
the sickly apprehensions whch have hitherto locket 
itup from public investigation. The yery ras 


| Which is urged why the question ought foto bew F 


itated, in our view, is the most powerful that coud 
possibly be advanced in favor of present considen. 
tion, and the most prompt and efficient action. I 


years hence? No one can pretend to say but thats 
| will be incomparably aggravated. What then, at 


| we think of a father who would shun a foe he adaiis F 


to be terrible, and which, if not subdued, hie know 


his children mast meet, and combat, with ten F- 


| disadvantage, 
But there is no danger at present. Now every thiy 
may be done with safety. Yet we ought to remem 
ber that this will apply to no fature period. 


From the Philadelphia Chronick. 
Is it kidnapping or no 2—A highly respectalit 


He has had for some time past in his ewploy ae 

latto indented apprentice, quite an active, voluabl 
' boy, who, a few days ago, was accosted by a gu 
| tee! looking person, who appeared or pretended 
have had a former acquaintance with hin. He a 
ed liberty of the master, for the lad to acconipst] 
hin a part of the afternoon, ander the pretext of 


ing hin (the gentleman) a signal service, which - x 
instantly granted, without the least suspicion oft 


, rue intention. ; : 
The boy did not return that night, and apa if- 
quiry the next day, it it was ascertained they 
had sailed for New Orleans, whither he had prevail 
ed upon the boy to accompany him, under proaimt 
of a situation in a store, which would make his fo 
tune, but which will, beyond doubt, upon thew & 
rival at New Orleans, quickly change to 
SLAVERY for the unfortunate lad, and a 
sum to the pocket of bis ruthless betrayer ! 
person’s name is SWAIN, from Cape May, Nid 
This should act as a caution in future 10 
_ hows to act under like cireumstances, for t# i‘. 
than probable that this trick is ofien attempted, 
not actually as succesful in the end. 
}<F All papers south of the Potomae are req 
ted te publish the above. 





IGNORANCE OF SLAVES. 

I have sometimes met slaves belonging © sar 
tions in the neighborhood of Jamaica, neve ee 
| ited by any minister, and have generally found the 
in a State of complete ignorance aboat evety 
relating to another world. One man with whet 
conversed yesterday, when asked where beeps! 
to go when he died, said he wished to go hal 
er and mother. He knew there was a future pe 
and that was all. Another when questioned = 
subject answered, that nobody had ever ' 
were bad people were sent to, after death—lhat 
had never heard about heaven or about Jess 
This individual who, I may observe, is 4 we bs 
by the way side, and with whom I have (it 
an opportunity of conversing, takes a deep r i 
in every thing that is said to him on sack % anf 
_ and the second time I spoke to him, he told 
his 6wn words the substance of the informal? 
given him before. ‘There are others again, W f 
sone to some of the charches in this pat 
country, and who know more; bat all, excep! ™ 
with whoin | have had opportunities of ages 
on my way from Hamstead to Palmetto-g° 
found in utter spiritual darkness.—Rev. 4: 


—_—— 


Curious Assortment.—We find in the Nate 
Intelligencer of the 27th alt, that an auction 4 r 
| the personal estate offfisac Overton, deceas F 
, to take place on the following day, consisting © 





‘| ©A quanity of household and kitchen fornia? 
A colored boy about fifieen years of age ; 

A grey mare ; 

A lot of cabbages.’ 








Se eae Bs ta ae res Sea i 


there be any danger now, what will it be weny [ 


cabinet-inaker stepped into the office this moray F 
and wade the following statement to the Mays: F 


thou a wo? 

t woman Cal 
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tae of th 
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English wo 


thou amd 
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at shall I ask 
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er thy little 
e on their in 
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, at the alte 
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h heart and ' 
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SATURD 
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whole add: 

e sentence. 
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n Society hi 
above wo 

ths, and a 
ad the follow’ 
* The Societ 
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which his con 


sslaveholders }, 


“wonder that 
his God-given 


~and wretched 


‘him from his 


the dradges o| 


Tust—no won 
of a Society \ 
relieves it fr 
‘tenances ever 
‘Moral deform 
laws of God, 
-avowal of se 
nature, as co 
“evil himself ! 


ask, what co 


-of his slave, 
slaveholder, 
‘Ssment! 
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bundance, slaves 
ployment. 
e cause of all the 
the last iwelve 
‘ould have lived 
han to escape the 
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ie the curse ilself 
res are adopted 
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iotism, therefore, 
fuce—discardi 

e hitherto lock 

Che very reason 
2ght not to be ag- 
verful that co 

‘esent considera- 
sient action. If 
vill it be twenty 
Oo say but that it 
What then, can 
na foe he admits 
bdued, he knows 
it, with ten-fold 


Now every thing 
ought to remem 
period, 


a Chronicle. 
ighly respectable 
ce this morning, 
to the Mayor: 
\is employ a miu- 
active, valoable 
costed by a gen 
or pretended to 
h him. He ask- 
id to accompany 
he pretext of do- 
vice, which was 
suspicion of the 


ht, and upoa m- 
ained they both 
he had prevail- 
1, under 111180 
id make is for- 
1, upon their at 
ange to hopeless 
ind a good ro 

betrayer ! ‘The 
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future to persoas 
»s, for it is more 
n attempted, if 


yenac are reques 
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here he expect 
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isa future stale, 
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he Boston Christian Herald. 
sLAVERY. 

written by James Montgom- 
Shatlield, Fngland, are taken from - 
q, bag. eous poets, found in his late work, 
‘ibe misce”an jand,’ and supposed to be an In- 
titled * fanaged Negro woman,’ 
yipnon onder ar attention. Mr. Mont- 
they are has attained a niche of | 
= * Je elewation on “ 
ae eaid of bias, that, 1 the great variety Of | 
un be a fr he has never penned a line or word, 
pr Q dying, he would wish to blot.’ 

t va must have a heart as hard as adamant, 
That on re of the fine feelings of human nature, 
ally an a them unmoved, or not resolve to de- 
—_ Fauence towards the accomplishment of an 
ole bs ’ nduring abolition of this curse to Ameri- 
<—e The oet’s allusion to * English women,’ 
| Pt be lost upon the fair daughters 


From t 


The follow ing jines, 
‘on of 8 





a0 liberty ° 5, 
1 is hoped, wi! 
of America. 


int thou a woman 2—s0 am I; and all 


{ have been, or aim ; 


hat woman can be, . 
mother, widow, 


t ister, consort, 
daoghter, si : 
‘ ohe’et of these thow art, O be the friend 

WC ; 
‘one who is What thou canst’ never be ! 
0 ~ 

k on thyself, thy kindred, home, and country, 
~~ ¢ ‘ ¥ re. _ . 
upon thy knees, and cry, * Ihank God, 


A SLAVE!” 


( 


Thea fall 
4q English woman cannot be 


{rt thou aman ? Ob ! I have known, have loved, 


4nd Jost all that to woman man ean be ; 

A father, brother, husband, son, who shared 
Aly bliss in freedom, and my wo in bondage. 
4 childless widow now, a friendless slave, 
Vhat shall { ask of thee, since I have nought 
1'o lose but life’s sad burthen ; nought to gain 
jut heaven’s repose ?—these are beyond thy power; 
Me thon can’st neither wrong nor help—what then ? 
Ko to the bosom, of thy family, 

Gather thy litle children round thy knees, 

(jaze on their innocence ; their clear, full eyes, 
All fixed on thine : and in their mother mark, 

I'he loveliest look that woman's face can Wear,). 
Her look of love beholding them and thee, 

Then, at the altar of your household joys, 

Vow one by one, vow altogether, vow 

With heart and voice, eternal enmity 

Against oppression by your brethren’s hands ; 

Til man nor woman under Britain’s laws, 

Nor son nor daughter born within her empire, 
Shall buy, or sell, or hold, or be A SLAVE.”’ 








BOSTON. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1832. 


‘Please circulate this Address as widely as 
possible.” 

Ay, ay, Sir! Though we have not room for 
ihe whole address, we will give place to at least 
one sentence, 

The ‘ Managers’ of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society have published an Address, to which 
the above words are prefixed. Among some 
truths, and a multitade of circumlocutions, we 
iind the following undisguised avowal. 

. ‘The Society, adhering closely to its original 
design, and principles, and exerting no influence 
upon Slavery, except a moral influence, through 
the will of the maste? ! GIVES FREEDOM TO 


os Sl 


JOU 








ee 5 
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clusions, by pretending that the principles of cer- 
tain agents were not those of the society. But 
here are their own words, authorised by their 


, own managers, and signed by their own secre- 


tary. 

We have not the shadow of personal enmity 
against the Colunization Society, or any of its 
members. Weare anxious for the truth 3; and 
appeal to the moral sense of the community, 


whether the sentiments in the above quotation are 
right ? 





FAIR PLAY AND NO CHEATING. The last 
number of the African Repository is before us. 
We find in it an extract from a Dublin pamphlet, | 
in which are the following words respecting Li- | 
beria : 

‘There already are settled nearly twenry | 


TMNOUSAND negroes, 2500 of whom once were | 
slaves !’ 


This astonishing and false statement is copied 
by the editor of the Repository without proper 
correction, and with only the  ddition of the fol- 
lowing note : 


; 


‘ Reference is, we suppose, had here to the 
natives, who have submitted to the laws of the | 


colony !’ 

A beautiful glossary indeed! ‘The editor knew | 
the statement to be false ; and how does he cor- 
rect it?) Why he supposes that ‘ reference is had | 
to the natives who have submitted!’ Now*he | 
supposes no such thing, for the words plainly 
state that ‘ twenty thousand negroes’ have ‘ set- 
tled’’ there, which means that they have eome 
from some other place. But let us admit that 
‘ reference is had ’ to the natives who have sab- 
mitted to the laws of the colony. The writer 
knows that to be false. We utterly deny that 
‘twenty thousand’ blacks have submitted, and 
we demand his proof. We ask him to make it 
evident that one thousand—that one hundred— 
that even twenty native Africans have heartily 
approved the measures of the colony, and submit- 
ted, in good faith, to its laws and regulations. 
When he dé@es this, in a satisfactory manner, we 
will cheerfally communicate the intelligence to 
our readers. 

‘Then again it is stated, that there are 2500 
blacks there who ‘once were slaves!’ Now 
that is more than the whole number of emigrants 
in the colony ; and not one fourth part of that 
number, according to his own account, elsewhere, 
were slaves! We have at‘ this moment before 
us, a publication by this very same Editor of the 
African Repository, published this year, in which 
he says, 

‘The whole number of omigranta sant out by 
the Society, in twenty-three expeditions, (the re- 
captured Africans from three to four bandred not 
ineluded,) 2,061. Of the above, were slaves, 
mapumitted for the purpose of colonization, 631.’ 

Now let the candid and impartial reader com- 
pare these statements. In one place the editor 
states the ‘ whole number’ to be 2,061 ; and in 
another he conveys the idea that there are in the 
colony 20,000! In one account he gives the 
nuinber of liberated slaves 631—in another 2500! 
To the former account he appends a vague and 
deceptive note, and of the latter he makes no cor- 


rection at all ! 


aré inéluded in the censuse, afe not as industri: 
ous and virtuous, as the whites in the lower walks 


of life. If they are not as well informed, it is 


the fault of the whites in not allowing them the 


means of instruction, and the opportunity of learn- | 
ing useful trades. Tlow generous! how noble ! | 
Take away the means of improyement from a 
large portion of our population, refuse them the | 
right and privilege of learning trades, and then | 
stigmatise them to the world as ignorant—and | 
still further, slander them, by calling them idle | 





} 


ant, low-bred rascals—she dregs of society, fit 
| only to become the inmates of jails and state- 
prisons! Come, dears! wont you go to Libe- 


presidents of colleges, and justices of peace ! 


and vicious ! Think ye the blecks will not love | 


| ye for this? Will they not delight to expose them- , 
| selves to hardship, sickness, and death, in a for-| 
eign clime, as a reward for your kiudness? You 


. . . | 
are a set of miserable ragamutlins—idle, ignor- | 


ria? we will make you ministers of the gospel, 
Can any thing be more absurd ! 


CoLonizaTion MexEtiInG. The Kennebec 
Journal informs us that a meeting was held last 
week, at Augusta, to consider the propriety of as- 
sisting the Colonization Society. The meeting 
was addressed in favor of the measure by the Rey. 


Cyril Pearl, of Bangor, agent of the society, who 





| was frequently corrected by Mr. Garrison. After | slavery, 


several Other persons had ‘spoken, Mr Garrison | 


took the floor, and according to the representa- | 


| tion of the Editor of the Journal, ude a most | to know,” said he, ‘ 
| energetic and pathetic appeal to the judgment _and cunning than they show.” 


and sympathies of the meeting, completely over- 
threw all the positions of his adversaries, and ter- | 
minated in so triumphant a manner, that on tak- 

ing the question, it was determined in the nega- | 
tive! Thus the good work goes bravely on! | 


“God prosper the cause! Oh! it cannot but | 
thrive !"” 


ImMepIATe EMANcipation. Charles Stu- 
art, Esq. of London, has published a well writ- 
ten pamphlet, in which he confends that Imme- 
diate Emancipation would be safe and profita- 
ble for the masters, happy for the blacks, Might 
in the government, advantageous to the nation, 
and that it would interfere with no passions but 
such as are destrucrive, and cannot be postpone d 
without danger. We trust that this pamphlet 
will be republished here—it should have an ex- 
tensive circulation. ¥ 





Appress to Worxin6 Men. This excel- 
lent Address, delivered in this city, and many 
other places, by Seth Luther, has been published, 
and certainly merits the attention of all. It de- 
picts, in the most powerful and affecting man- 
ner, the evils which many of the laboring classes 
suffer, and particularly points out the sad condi- 
tion of children in factories. If half the evils 
here depicted actually exist, if they be not the 
phantoms of an ardent imagination, it is quite 
time for legislators, statesmen, christians, and 
the friends of benavolence.justice, and human- | 





We advise the public to read Mr Luther's ad- 


dress thoroughly, and judge themselves. 


their cause with much ardor and feeling in the 
Cincinnati Journal ; the editor of which offers an 
apology for some inconsiderate remarks in favor 
of colonization. Throughout the country, the 
| sympathies of the people are daily aroused. 


Att Awake! A writer, with the signatdre 





What shall we think of the integrity, veracity, 
and honesty ofan editor, who lays such state- 
ments before his readers, knowing them to be 
false! We were disposed to give the cvloniza- 





THAT WILL !! FROM EVERY 


RELIEVES IT 
EMBARRASSMENT!!! and demonstrates, to 


0 any, and EVERY EXTENT desired, may be 
elected ' not with danger or detriment, but rath- 
rwith advantage to. the public, and vast and 
perpetual benefit to the slave !’ 

\ here P . @ Py ° 

Where cana creater display of Machiavelian 
Y, . 1 y . >. oo 

ity be found, than is here unfolded? ‘ Vo 
wuence upon Slavery! except °—Except what? 
Except none at all !—for it is all through the will 


of the slaveholder, and not through any permanent 
and righteous principle. And what is more, and 
worse, the Colonization Society unhesitatingly a- 
vows that it ‘Gives FREEDOM TO THAT 
WiLL !!!? that is, permits the slaveholder to do 
as he pleases with the bodies and souls of men! 
And this avowal is made in a christian land ![— 
it an address to christian people !!—to ministers 


of the Gospel in particular !!!—with a request 
hat they would circulate it 


e 


il and offering them a bribe of two dol- 


, in the shape vf the African Repository, for 
80 doing yey 


lars 


x: re society not only leaves the will of the 
aveholder free, but generously undertakes to re- 
bv, nice EVERY EMBARRASSM ENT,’ 
Onscience and a sense of right may 

pose upon him ! kind! No wonder 


le ' 
‘aveholders Jove the Colonizatiun Society! No 


ri 
Neve him * 


How 


| tionists credit, where we could, for honest, but 


7 ral . . istaken zeal ; is their editor, their sec- 
view of all concerned, how Emancipation | mistaken zeal ; but here ’ 


_yetary, their primunt mobile, publishing to the 

world, deceptive and false statements, knowing 
-them to be such! We have no wish for contro- 
versy with the editor of the Repository, but the 
' cause of Truth, which we have espoused, re- 
| quires us to correct his mis-statements. 


Liserta. Accounts from this colony inform 
us of the arrival of the Jupiter, on the thirtieth 
| of June, with 172 passengers, three of whom 
died soon after their landing. Dr. Todsen, ina 
letter, savs, ‘‘the emigrants by the Jupiter are 
here, and have suffered considerably on board 
from the rains.’ He has concluded to remain 


very great injury it will be to my health.’’ 


also says, 


‘as widely as possi- | season, than the old inhabitants remember to have 
witnessed.’’ He adds, that the state of his health 
will not permit him to prepare the history of the 
«* For more than five weeks,’’ continues | 


fever. 


er day, with intermittent fever.’’ 





he, ‘* I have been confined te my bed every oth- 
A letter from | 
Mrs Hannah Kilham says, ‘‘ The other teacher, 
Betsy Johnson, a very superior woman, has been 
kept back from her purpose by sickness, and has | #" 
‘Jost her husband.’? ‘The editor, in his remarks, | 

Wonder that they who have robbed the black of | states the fute of Mrs. Kilham herself. She ‘ re- | 
'S God-given freedom—reduced him to misery | cently died on her passage to Sierra Leone.’’ It 
and wretchedness beyond description—separated | seems as if Death had taken his stand on Cape before the great Author of Waverly will be no | 
‘um from his wife and children—and made them | Mesurado, to strike down, with his mace, the no- | 
the drudges of their menial servitude, caprice and | blest of the emigrants on their arrival ; leaving | 


, 
——n Wonder they should advocate the cause | 
ne Society which gives freedom to their will— | 
eves it from every embarrassment——coun- 

‘enances every possible species of physical and | 
oral deformity and degradation——and stifles the | 
‘aws of God, and the moral sense of man, in an | 
4vowal of sentiments as dark and deadly in their | 
nature, 48 could possibly come from the prince of | 
ihe himself! his is no exaggeration—for we | 
ae what could he do more, than leave the fate 

. his slave, male and female, to the will of the 

tlaveholder, after freeing it from every embar- 

inent ! 


These prineiples are se shocking, that it is prob- | 


only enough to narrate the melancholy fate of the | 
t and business was reviving. Young Benoit had 


rest ! 


For Gratuitous DistTRIBUTION. The 
Massachusetts Colonization Society have publish- 
ed a tract, headed with the above words, which 
thev are circulating throughout the United States. 


Among other important and precious information, 
i] 


we find it stated, that the Free Blacks, ‘‘ through- 
out the non slaveholding states,’’ that is, includ- 
assachusetts, *‘asa body they are idle, ig- 


ing M : 
We appeal to common 


oe ”? 
norant, and vicious. 
observation, whether this statement Is correct, and 


whether the blaeks, in this city at deast, and they 








'E. W. is earnestly engaged in supporting the Abo- 
| lition cause, in the columns of the Hudson Tele- 
graph, and thos far is in complete possession of 
the field; only one opponent daring to appear 
against him, and he is so weak that the editor 


| does not think it ‘* prudent to suffer him to enter | 


| the lists !’’ 
Cape de Verd Islands.—Recent accounts from 
| these Islands represent the inhabitants to be per- 
ishing with want. Many were dying daily of 
,famine. On Sunday last, collections were made 
in the churches of this city, and’ generous dona- 
‘tions, in money and provisions, have since been 
| made, which are to be immediately sent in a ves- 
sel for their relief. 
| The whole amount (collected in the churches 


of this city on Sunday last) was 3,727 dollars. 
i 


| The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
| Wednesday last has a long and valuable article 





‘«« We have had more intermittents this we are not free from danger, and remiffs us that 


“at Sunderland, this disease broke out a second 
| time, in November. 

| More Piracy.—The Brig Mexican, Capt. 
| Butman, of Salem, returned a few days since, 
having been boarded by a pirate vessel ; the crew 
(of which robbed the Mexican of about twenty 
thousand dollars, insulted the officers and erew, 
d greatly damaged ihe sails and rigging. 





more.’ 





PaRIs. 


been guillotined for parricide and murder. 


| an extract from the declaration of an old soldier 


ity, to awake to wrongs whicli call on the purest | 
and noblest sympathies of the hoart for redress. | 


Goop. A friend of the shades is advocating | of Commerce mentions several deaths among lit- 


Sin Waurer Scott. The Edinbargh Week- 


* TO CORRESPONDENTS. . , 

The Circular Address to the People of 
Color shall have a place. 

L’ Ami is welcome to our columns. 

Mr Osborne’s Address shall be printed. 

Zibeon shall receive attention. 

it_#> Our correspondents must have patience. | 
We have so many articles, that we are compelled 
to omit our own to make room for them. 





For the Liberator. 

MENTAL CAPACITY OF THE BLACKS. 
Mr. Epiror: Whenever I have been asked 
the question, whether the people with black or 
bronze skins en their backs, are equally capable 
of learning and being good, or whether I must | 
not confess that they are verily but litle better 
than brutes—I have made this uniform reply. 
“THEY HAVE OFTEN PREFERRED DEATH TO 
SLAVERY.” When any white boaster will show 
that his own race have achieved any greater tri- | 
umph of intellect and principle than that, then | 
i 

{ 


will | admit that the mind of a negro, goes on all | 


fours though his body, walks erect, and his eye 


can look up»like other mens’. 

Os homini sublime dedit coelumque tueri. 

I recently had a long conversation with a Vir- 
ginian, accustomed to see and know the slave 
race, and although he is a strenuous advocate for 
yet he expressed the utmost contempt 
for the notion, that negroes are naturally inferior 
in mental capacity. ‘ I have seen them enough 
* there is no greater sagacity 


For myself I care not whether they are infe- 
rior or not. Because they are weaker than we, 
it does not follow that we have a right to oppress 
them, and to increase that evil, which God, for 
inscrutable purposes, will have made sufficiently 
grievious to be borne. 








With tae refined and no- 
ble, weakness is strength; because they either 
fear God, or love honor too much to assail it. 


But lam running into an essay, when I only 
intended a very short paragraph, and that only 


of the revolution, made recently on oath before 
a court of record, for the purpose of obtaining a 
pension, 


It is as follows. 


“In this battle, [of Rhode Island] the black 
regiment under Col. Greene, fought extremely 
well, and was universally praised. That regi- 
ment afterwards marched to New York, and was 
nearly cut to pieces at some place, but I do not 
now recollect where.” 


The applicant was himself in the battle of 
He is 
also white! I well recoilect hearing, when I was 


which he speaks, and saw the regiment. 
s = 


a boy, of that black regiment, and how bravely 
they fought in the cause of American liberty. 
Many of them are found on the pension rolls, and 
many more will soon be there, if justice be done. 
And these are the men who are to be persecuted 
and hunted from their native land, but made so 
not by their choice, but by vur wrong. For in 
this case .@merican racers cannot say to their 
negroes, as Gilpin did to his horse : 





T°was for vouR pleasure you came here, 
You shall go back for mine. 
L'AMI. 





Lonpon. ‘The correspondent of the Journal 
|erary men, by cholera, in the city of London. 
| Many connected with the London Press have been 
| fatally attacked. Mr. Godwin, of the * Morning 
| Chronicle,’ a son of the celebrated author of Ca- 
! leb Williams,and a young man of much promise ; 
| Mr. Motherwell, of the * Mourning Tost ;’ Mr. 
| Palmer, of ‘ ‘The Globe ;’ Mr. Parcell, of « The 
| Spectator ;’ and Mr. Henchell, of ‘ Uhe Alfred.’ 
| Mr. David Blakie has also fallen by the epidemic ; 
| he was the originator and editor of the Edinburgh 
Evening Post, and the Literary Gazette. Sir Al- 

bert Pell, one of the Judges, died on the 9th, and, 

strange to say, the disease remained upon him for 


such, liable'to fifteen 
cost. 

Here then & new question was started by the 
Yankee. The ice had really cost nothing to the 


per centum on the foreign : 


_ importer, and 15 per centum on nothing would 
/ amount to nothing. But the custom house not 


relishing the idea of letting in British manufac- 
tuses for nothing, entered into a nice calculation 


_ to prove, that although the expense of the taking 
, on board the cargo was not such a part of its first 
_ cost as was liable to a duty, yet that the act of 
cutting the ice was a species of manufacture, 
_ which being necessary to convert the raw mate- 
rial into a merchantable article, gave it a dutiablo 


oS 
value. Here, the Yankee, who was armed at all 


points, met the argament by showing that the ice 
was not a foreign manufacture, but a domestie 
one, inasmuch as it had been cut by the Ameri- 
can industry of his own crew. This settled the 


question, and the ice was admitted without pay- 


ing any duty. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Dr. Drake, of this city, 
reports, in the Advertiser, fifteen cases, as hav- 
ing occurred from the 30th Sept. to the 7th of Oct, 
of which 7 were whites and 8 negroes, in various 
parts of the city. The Board of Health on the 
next day, however, stated that they have inquirs 
ed into the circumstances, and they are convinc- 
ed that these diseases have arisen from the usual 
exciting causes of bowel affections, or common 
cholera morbus—and that several of them have 
not been cases of cholera of any kind. Dr. Drake 
states, on the same day, that four deaths, in -ad- 
dition to those he had previously reported, had 
occurred within his knowledge, and on the 10th, 
that the whole number of cases in his practice 
was 23. From the description given of these 
cases, there can be no doubt they are cholera 
asphyxia. . 

Police-*John Abbott, Anson Bliss, John F. 
Messer, and Nelson Bartlett, were examined on 
Thursday morning, on complaint of Wm. Thomp- 
son, for a riot in Merrimack street, on the eve- 
ning of the 16th inst., and severely beating and 
injuring the complainant, and Michael Martin 
and Patrick M’Ardle. They were severally or- 
dered to recognize with surety in the sum $300, 
for their appearance, and to take their trial at the 
Municipal Court in November next. Abbot, 
Bliss, and Bartlett found bail. Messer was com- 
mitted for want of bail_—Transcript. 





Piracy and Murder.—The sloop Ajax, Capt. 
Tishew, which left Mobile for South America, in 
May last, was soon afier her departure found to have 
been scuttled, and from certain circumstances, sus- 
picions arose, that the captain and crew had been 
murdered. On Friday last a person of respectable 
appearance was brought to the watch house in New- 
York by two men, who declared that the name of 
the individaal in their custody was Charles Davis, 
and that he shipped on board the Ajax at Mobile. 
On examination, a quanity of Mexican dollars, to- 
gether with a watch, was found upon him, and the 
watch was indeatified by the wife of Captain Tis- 
hew, as one belonging to her husband, at the 
time he left New-York. ‘The same fact was prov- 
ed also by the watchmaker who repaired it. He 
was committed for trial at the U.S, Cireuit Court. 
A spy-glass and Spanish cloak were subsequently 
found in his possession, the former of which has 
been recognized as the property of Capt ‘Tishew. 





Laconie Address.—When Washington, while 
travelling through the N. E. States; visited the town 
of Salen (Mass) Mr Northey, a worthy member of 
the society of Friends, was appointed to deliver the 
* Address’ on that oceasion ; and with a correctness 
of taste which deserves commendation, be avoided 
all eomplimentary remarks, or oratorical flourishes, 
yet his speech was as comprehensive as if couched 
in the language of an Hamilton, an Adams, or an 
Ames. It was as follows : 

‘Friend Washington, we are glad to see thee, 
and in behalf of the inhabitants bid thee a. hearty 
welcome to Salem.’ 

What language could have conveyed a inore feel- 
ing welcome, or would have been move acceptable 
to the illustrious Washington ?—Exeter NVews 
Letter. 





Wheeling Bank Robberu.—The Hagerstown 
Press, of Wednesday, contains a repert tbat the 
robbers were detected inthe following manner : The 
Casitier and others belenging to the Bank, in search- 
ing for some traces to discover the depredators, found 
a stump of a candle around which was wrapped a 





nearly a fortnight. 
| Agrrnuictina. On Sunday afternoon, about 
| five o’clock, as Miss Margaretta Potter, daughter 
of the late Wm. W. Potter was returning with 
‘another young lady, from the church of the Rev. 


Mr Chambers, she was seized with a sensation of | 


faintness, and remarked to her friend that she felt 
extremely ill. The young lady addressed turned 
‘towards her companion, and found her in tears. 
She became momentarily worse; and on reach- 
ing the corner of Chesnut and Tenth streets, was 
| assisted into a drug store hard by. Tere a phy- 
'sician of the neighborhood was sent for, who or- 
dered her to be taken instantly home, as her house 
| was nigh at hand. She was placed in the physi- 
cian’s carriage, in a state of complete exhaustion, 


of but able to comprehend objects in the street. [n | 
| passing along, she observed her mother, who had | 


‘been sent for, hurrying to the shop whence she 


» . | " P : rn . : F 
longer at Liberia, he says, ‘* notwithstanding the on the Causes of Epidemics. The editor cautions had just been removed. She wailed te Mrs. Pot- 
He | us to continue careful in the articles of food, as ter, in a feeble voice,—and the recogniti 


was 
‘the last of her life. She was conveyed home, 
_and except the repetition of her mother’s name, 
| she never spoke again. In ten minutes she was 

a lifeless corpse. . This dispensation of Provi- 
| dence has removed an amiable, beautiful and ac- 
complished young lady, from the circle of almost 
"adoring friends. A most affecting incident was 
connected with her dissolution. A young gentle- 
man, a friend of the family, had engaged to ac- 
‘company her to the church in the evening. He 


| called at the appointed hoar, and on inquiring if | 


| she was ready, was answered, ‘ she is dead !'— 
| He could not believe it; and on entering the 
' room where she lay as if in sleep, in her morn- 


‘ly Journal of the 12th September, says, * It grieves ing dress, he burst into a paroxysm of tears, and | 
'us deeply to state, that not many hours can elapse, | with many others, ‘refused to be comforted.’ 


Philade!phia Gaz. 





| 
A Custom House Puzz.ue. 


The eholera had subsided at Paris, | summer of the year 1828, there was no ice in the 


'U. States south of New-England, owing to the 


| was presented of supplying the deficiency of that 


PorTUGAL. Oporto was garrisoned by 12,000 necessary article, but that of importing it. Some 
men, and the forces of Don Miguel were near, a- "enterprising Yankee brought a cargo to Philadel- 


mounting to 20,000. Some skirmishing bad tak- 
en place, and both parties claimed the advantage. 


Tur Eoyrt1An Army. On the 12th of was a commodity liable to, and to what, duty. 
was on the march for It was not laid down in the law as a free article, 


July, the Egyptian army 
Aleppo, and even threatened the Turkish capital 
An engagement took place the day previous 


when the Turkish army, of 10,500 men, was and it was finally concluded that it was to be con- | 


inearly destroyed. 
* 


. 


> 


phia froin Nova Scotia, a foreign country 5 and 
when the vessel was making her entry at the cus- 
tom house, a question arose whether foreign ice 


nor was it specified at a specific or advalorem 
rate. A delay to decide might ruin the importer, 
as his cargo might melt away under the hot sun ; 


| sidered as a non enumerated article, and as 


During the 


| mildness of the preceding winter, and no mode | 


small piece of paper, having on it the name ofa 
_merchant of Wheeling—to whom they immediately 
| went and inquired whether he had sold any candles 
| onthe night the Bank was robbed, and to whom he 
| had sold them? The merchant told them that he 

had sold candles to a negro boy belonging to a cer- 
‘tain tavern in the town, whither they proceeded, 
and on inquiry learned thatthe candies had been 
' boaght for some gentlemen who were then up siairs. 
They went up stairs and found the gentlemen 
_ busily engaged ‘in dividing the spoils. 





Accident.—Mr John Webb, the head watchman 
at the Tremont Mills, having occasion on rege 3 
evening to go into an upper story of one of the Mil 
not yet finished, incautiously stepped down a hateh- 
way which had been left open, and was instantly 
killed. Mr Webb was from Beverley.—Lowell 
Journal. . 


ne 


| Letters received atthis office from Oct, 13, to 
Oct. 20, 1882. 

R. B. Hall, New-Haven, Ct.; ‘Thomas Drew, Sa- 
lein, Mass.; David Wilson, Mendon, Mass.; Rob- 
ert Lewis, New-York ; N. C. Connoss, Ape 
N. Y.; F. A. Hinton, Philadelphia, Pa.; J h R. 
Dailey, Philadelphia, Pa.; P. A. Bell, New-York 5 
Josiah Green, Rochester, N. Y. 





———_————— 


MARRIED, 
On Thursday: evening, October 11th,.by Rev. Mr. 
Taylor, Mr. George W. L. Bradford to Miss Susan 
Jordan, both of this city. . 


DIED, 
In the city of New-York, on the 24th ult. Mr. 
George Cills, aged 25. 














GENTEEL BOARDING HOUSE, 


" 
| FOR COLORED TRAVELLERS AND RESIDENTS. 


ROBERT WOOD 


IVES notice to his friends and the public 
that he has taken the house corner of Gar- 
den and Southack streets, for the entertainment of 
genteel persons of color who may wish to be ac- 
commodated with board. It is situated in an eli- 
gible part of the city, and commands an extensive 
and pleasant prospect. Board may be obtained 
by the day, week or month. Every effort will 
be made by Mr. Wood to suit the taste and con- 
venience of his patrons. Gentlemen of color, in 
other places, on visiting Boston, will find his 
house a desirable resort. Patronage is respect- 
fully solicited. __ July 21. 
ARRISON’S ‘THOUGHTS ON COLON- 
WW IZATION. A few copies for sale by P. 
A. BELL, Vo. 73, Chamber-st., Vew- York. 
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From Blackwoel’s Magazine. 
THE VOICE OF THE WIND. 
* There is nothing in the wide world so like the 

voice of a spirit.— Gray’s Letters. 

Oh ! many a voice is thine, thou Wind ! fall many 
a voice is thine, 

From every scene thy wing o’ersweeps, thou bear’st 
a sound and sigh. 

A minstrel wild, and strong thou art, with a mastery 
all thine own ; 

And the Spirit is thy harp, O Wind ! that gives the 
answering tone. 


Thou hast been across red fields of war, where 
shivered helmets lie, 

And thou bringest thence the thrilling note of a 
Clarion in the sky ; 

A rustling of proud banner-folds, a peal of stormy 
drums— 

All these are in thy music met, as when a leader 
comes. 


Thou hast been o’er solitary seas, and froin their 
waste brought back 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE DROWNING 





OF A WIDOW’S ONLY 
SON. 

* It was impossible to look on the ominous aspect 
of the motley but silent crowd which thronged 
along the glittering sands without foreboding some 
catastrophe. I pushed on, well aware my light- 
footed comrades would easily keep up, and in ten 
minutes more we were in the heart of the melan- 

| choly group. 

The proménent object ia it, the one on which all 

eyes were sadly but irresistibly riveted, was the 
corpse of a Loy, apparently little, if at all, older thaa 
‘my youthful acquaintance, Charlie—like him, of 
slight interesting figure ; gifted, like him, witha 
rofasion of golden hair, which, dripping wet, and 
| yet dabbled with sand and sea weeds, fell over the 
edge of a shutter on which they were carrying this 
only son of a widowed mother to his desolate home, 
| his lately animated features frozen into marble still- 
_ ness, his free, unshackled limbs stiffened into eternal 
| repose! ‘Gude safe’s, Willie Armstrong?’ burst 
| from the lips of poor Bob Arnot, one of his favorite 
play-fellows, as he sprung forward from my side to 
seize the cold, lifeless hand, and then shrank back 
with the instinctive horror of childhood for mortali- 
ty. 
| ” * Good God ! how did this happen?’ asked I of 


Fach noise of waters that awoke in the mystery of | the old weather-beaten sailors who had rescued him 


thy track : ae 
The chime of low, soft, southern waves on some 
green, palmy shore, 


‘The hollow roll of distant surge, the gathered bil- | 


low’s roar, 


Thou art come from forests dark and deep, thou 
mighty rushing Wind ! 

And thou bearest all their unisons in one full swell 
co:nbined : 

The restless pines, the moaning stream, all hidden 
things and free 

Of the dim, old, sounding wilderness, have lent 
their soul to thee. 


Thou art come from cities lighted up for the con- 
queror passing by, 


‘from the deep, and were calmly though mournfully 
| bearing the body of the drowned child. ‘ It cam o’ 
wilfalness, sir,’ said one of them ; * clean wilfalness 
and contempt 0’ counsel! “The schule callants had 
gotten the play this weary Saturday, and naething 
wad serve them brt a .boat. Boats were never 
made for bairns, and we set a watch on the yawls, 
| lest the mischancy creatures sad Jay hands on ane, 
| but, Gude forgie us, we forgot the auld rotten skiff 
that ’s lain gaizening since the last winter’s wrack, 
high and dry on the Mursel Brae, The wild ca!lants 
brought her down, and Jaunched her round the point 
where thare was nane to see them. By a special 
merey, she drified aff ere ever they could a’loup in 
the gither, wi’ only puir Willie Armstrong in his 
lane! I saw the laddie, God help hin! bailing out 
the water wi’ his hat ae minute, and waving it in 
thes air for help another ; but ere I could won down 
| the skipper’s scailize, and cast my jacket to swim 





Thou art wafting from their streets a sound of out till him, the boat was keel upmost, and the 


haughty revelry ; 


The rolling of triumphant wheels, the harpings in | 


the hall, 


The far-off shouts of multitudes, are in thy rise and 
fall. 


Thou art come from kingly tombs and shrines, from 
ancient minsters vast, 

Through the dark aisles of a thousand years thy 
lonely wing has passed ; ~ 


Thou hast caught the Anthem’s billowy swell, the | 


stately Dirge’s tone, 
For a Chief with sword, and shield, and helm, to 
his place of slumber gone. 


Thou art come from long-fersaken homes, wherein 
our young days flew, 

Thou hast found sweet voices lingering there, the 
loved, the kind, the true ; 

‘Thou callest back those melodies, though now all 
changed and fled— 

Be still, be still, and haunt us not with musie from 
the dead ! ‘ 


Are all these notes in thee, wild Wind ! these many 
notes in thee ? 

Far in our own unfathomed souls their fount must 
surely be ; 

Yes! buried bat unsleeping there, Thought watches, 
Memory lies, 

From whose deep Urn the tones are poured through 
all earth’s harmonies ! F. “H. 


ON THE DEATH OF J. C. AN INFANT. 
BY PHILLIS WHEATLEY, AN AFRICAN SLAVE. 
No more the flowery scenes ef pleasure rise, 

Nor charming prospects greet fhe mental eyes : 
No more with joy we view that lovely face 
Smiling, disportive, flushed with every grace. 


‘The tear of sorrow flows from every eye, 

Groans answer groans, and siglis to sighs reply ; 
What sudden pangs shot through each aching heart, 
When, Death, thy messenger dispatched his dart ! 
Thy dread attendants, all-destroying Power, 
Hurried the infant to his mortal hour. 

Couldst thou, unpitying, close those radiant eyes ? 
Or failed his artless Seauties to surprise ? 

Could not his innocence thy stroke control, 

Thy purpose shake, and soften all thy soul ? 


The blooming babe, with shades of death o’er- | 


spread 

No more shall smile, no more shall raise its head, 
Bat, like a branch that from the treg is torn, 

Falls prostrate, withered, languid, and forlorn, 
‘Where flies my James?’ ("tis thus I seem to 

hear 

The parent ask :) ‘ Some angel tell me where 

He wings his passage through the yielding air?’ 
Methinks a cherub, bending from the skies, 
Observes the question, and, serene, replies : 

* In heaven’s high palaces your babe appears : 
Prepare to meet him, and dismiss your tears.’ 

Shall not th’ intelligence your grief restrain, 

And tara the mournful to the cheerful strain ? 
Cease your complaints, suspend each rising sigh ; 
Cease to accuse the Ruler of the sky. 
Parents, no more indulge the fafiing tear : 
Let Faith to heaven's refulgent dooms repair ; 
‘There see your infant, like a seraph glow : 
What charms celestial in his numbers flow | 
Melodious, while the soul-enchanting strain 

Dwells on his tongue, and fills the etherial plain! | 
Enough—forever cease your murmuring breath; | 
Not as a foe, but friend, converse with Death, 
Since to the port of happiness anknown, 
He brought that treasure which you call your own, | 
The gift of Heaven, entrusted to your hand, | 
Cheerful resign at the divine command : 
Not at your bar must sovereign Wisdom stand. 


} 


i 
| 
} 
} 


BENE VOLENCE. 

From thy pure spring what hallowed blessings flow, 
Balm of our life and solace of our wo ! 

Thine is each eharm to Jight our lonely way 
Throngh life’s dark vale, to realms of brightest day ; 
The tender tear that falls for others’ wo, 

The feeling heart, that would each bliss forego, 

'To be the messenger of kind relief, 

‘fo sovuthe the children of Remorse and Grief. 

Does Sickness languish on the couch of Pain, 

And lift imploring eyes for help in vain ! 


re Benevolence, with silent footstep flies i 


‘Te the Jone couch, and bids the suflerer rise. 


' word Sombre, the nom de guerre of her first lord, 


j * . ° 
some dancing gitl ; married, and converted her to 


, voted guards and attendants. 


| doomgd laddie nae mair to be seen. IT got a glisk 
at last o’ his bonny gowden hair, and gripped it, 
| and hrought him ashore, but wae’s me! there was 
| nae life in the creature ; and well I wot, though 
| Doctor Armour has been fetching this hour to bring 
| breath into the cauld clay, iis Maker had the soul o’ 
| the puir witless callant or ever 1 had Jain hands on 
| his body in the water.’ 
| A piercing shriek turned all eyes towards an ad- 
, vancing femaie, who, all bent and coiled up like 
' some wild animal on the spring, bounded rather 
' than ran towards the spot. * His mother? his moth- 
| er? God pity her! Pair Ellen Armstrong !? burst 
| from the lips awe-stricken and sealed till now. In- 
| stinctively the women closed round the body to 
— it frown a mother’s frantic gaze; while one 
more thoughtful than the rest tore off her apron and 
threw it over the face. 

But what living rampart, however charitably 
| formed, can stand before a mother’s yeaming fora 
} 8on’s inanimate relics? In an instant, Helen, a 
‘tall, powerful woman, stood defying opposition, 
erect before her darling’s bicr—the next she lay as 
lifeless as himself upon the bench beside him.— 
From her awakening grief all seemed to shrink ap- 
palled ; but Monteith, the deep-tried pastor of an 
often sorrowing flock, was descried hastening, like 
a mustering angel, to the scene of anguish ; and I 
felt, like all around me, as if the peace he seldom 
invoked in vain must reach, ere long, even the deso- 
late parent before us. 

I looked round, ere I quitted the spot, for the 
blithe, fearless countenance of little Charlie Bennet : 
it was pale and subdued ; the ffush of conscious 
daring was fled ; yet somewhat of high reserve and 
thoughtfulness still damped the delicate features 
| with an expression not belonging to childhood. 
| * Will you be a sailor now, Charlie,’ asked I, with 
a glance at the fearfal spectacle we had left. «I ’il 
ibe like Mr Monteith,’ answered the child—his 
| whole countenance brightening with unearthly joy— 
, ‘and speak to my mother when she greets, as he ’s 
| doing now to Helen Armstrong, and ’—suddenly 
| starting away—‘ [ ’ll run boine to her this moment, 
| for fear she should think, when she hears o’ a 
| drowned laddie, it maunu be her ain wild Charlie.’ 
|} *Even so, dear child!’ exclaimed 1, as I saw 

him bound off like a ree acfoss the sand hills. And 





did not my own saddened heart whisper, how like |seenied to be emanations from the spirit of the iey | 


| the tenor of human life is this brief summer Satur- 
'day ! Toil and trouble, labor and confusion among 
the many ; here and there a heart gathering out of 
| the furnace of affliction pure unalloyed grains of af- 
| fection’s imperishable ore ! pleasures empty as the 
laughter and fleeting as the sports of childhood, and 


; ending, as these have done to-day, in gloom and : Benjamin Pollard, City Marshal, for carrying fire | 
| through State street. ‘The Law of the Common- | 
| wealth, entitled ‘an act to secure the town of Boston | 

i 


| tears, and a grave! Yet over even these—to com- 
plete the analogy—the mild form of Religion is ris- 
ing beacon like from the dark and troubled waters, 
| to wipe away the tears of time, and draw aside the 
| veil that shrouds eternity ! 


{ 

| Sicbliastinaet 

| FEMALE AMBITION. 

There is a very interesting narrative of her life, 
| part of which we quote: she is now an old woman 
, of eighty years. 

* The above-mentioned officer has often, during 
his service with the Mahrattas, seen her, then a 
beaatifal young woman, leading on ber troops to the 

j attack in person, and displaying, in the midst of 
‘carnage, the greatest intrepidity and presence of | 
|mind. The Begun has been twice married, and 
| both of her husbands were Europeans. [ler appel- 
lation of ‘Sumroo ’isa corruption of the French 


Remaud,* who bought her when a young and hand- 


the Roman Catholic religion. Her second hasband 
——and me Le Vassu was an independent, roving ad- 
ventarer, a sort of land pirate ; became pewerfal in 
his own right, if right it can be called, and possessed 
a considerable army. It is of this nan the following 


/a quanity of fruit from his orchard, without * leave or 


Le Vassu beard a scream, and his wife’s female 
slave rushed up to bim, bearing a shawl drenched in | 
blood, and exclaiming that her mistress had stabbed 
herself to death. The husband, true to his vow 1n- 
stantly seized a pistol, and blew oat his own brains. 
No sooner did the wiley lady hear the welcome re- 
port, than she started from her palankeen, and for 
the first time exposing herself to the gaze of men, 
claimed homage from the soldiery. This, her beau- 


ty, and promises of speedy payment of arrears, soon 
stnained for her vid dhe assumed in due form the 





‘ Well knowing, however, that so inconsiderable 
a state as hers.could not exist Jong in those trouble- 


pany, who confirmed her in the possession with the 
condition that it should revert to the English govern- 


ment after her death.’ 





WASHINGTON’S GRAVE. 

The Baltimore American states that Mr G. T. Vi- 
gue, late a British traveller in America, visited the 
tomb of Washington, at Mount Vernon. He was, 
as we believe all visitors are, disappointed in the ap- 
pearance of the place. Not that the absence of pre- 
tension, in the burial places of the truly great, is, to 


tue and goodness, calculated to lessen the sublime 


‘contemplated. But it cannot be denied that this 
simplicity noble in itself, loses much of its effect, if 
it is not accompanied with proper neatness and or- 
der. ‘That these should be wanting in a place which 
ought to be sacred in all American eyes, is certainly 
a matter of regret, and strengthens the universal wish 
for a removal of these sacred relics. In cominon 
with the great mass of people, we have entertained 
the hope that a fitting receptacle in the capitol at 
Washington will one day be provided for them by 
the National munificence and gratitude. It is due to 
the American people, and the American Union, that 
the tomb of him who was the chief benefactor of 
hoth, should be placed where it could be the com- 
mon property of the whole country. Mr. De Vigue 
thinks that in such a spot ‘ it might one day be the 
means of saving the Union.’ * How forcible,’ he re- 
marks, ‘ how effective in a moment of danger, might 
be an eloquent appeal to its presence, made by the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, or the orators of the 
American Congress. 


From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 
TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF. 
E-x-President Jefferson, in a leiter written by him 
during the Jate war with England, speaking of the 
abolition of Slavery, says : 
march of time. [t will come ; and whether brought 


bloody process of St. Domingo, excited and con- 
ducted by the power of our present enemy,* if once 


our history not yet turned over.’ : 

Are not South Carolina and Georgia about to as- 
sume the awful responsibility of turning over this fa- 
tal leaf in the history of our country? ‘Then will not 
she who was at that tim@ our eneiny be our enemy 
again? Will she not eventually station herself per- 
manently within the ceceding states aflording asylum 
and arms to the oppressed negroes ? 

* A word to the wise is sufficient.’ 

1 Let Virain1a look to it. 

REFLECTOR. 

* Great Britain. 





Daniei Wessrer. During the last Congress, 
in the course of a speech by Mr Wilde, of Georgia, 
he thus complimented Daniel Webster : * Nor may 
I pass over in silenceya representative from New- 
Hampshire, who has‘@lmost obliterated all memory 
of that distinction by the superior fame he has at- 
tained as Senator from Massachusetts. ‘Though then 


scious of his own extraordinary powers, he gave 
promise’ of the greatness he has since achieved. 
‘The same vigor of thought ; the same foree of ex- 
pression ; the short sentences ; the calm, cold, col- 
lected manner ; the air of solemn dignity ; the deep 
sepuichral, unimpassioned voice, all have been de- 





terness of his frigid irony. ‘The piercing coldness of 
‘his sarcasms was indeed peculiar to him ; they 
'ecean. Nothing could be at once so novel and so 
| powerful—it was frozen mercury becoming as caus- 
| tic as red hot iron.’ 





| Poliee.—On Saturday morning a young man was 
| brought into the Police Court on the complaint of 


‘from damage by fire,’ provides ‘that any person 
who shall carry fige through the streets, lanes, or on | 
any wharves in said town, except in some covered | 
vessel, shail forfeit and pay fur each and every of- | 
fence the sum of two dollars.’ ‘The young inan con- | 
fessed the fact and was sentenced to pay the fine and 


| 
costs, ($2,15,) which he complied with. 


Yellow Fever at New Orleans.—The New Or- 
leans Argus of the 27th ult, says ;‘ We are sorry | 
that it has become our duty to state, that our City | 
within the last few days has become very sickly, | 
There is no longer any doubt that the yellow fever 
is prevailing in our city to a considerable extent, and | 


| that even some creoles and acclimated persons have 


been attacked. We would consequently advise pru- 
dence of conduct on the part of those who are bere, 
and all our absent friends should delay returning for 
some time.’ 


A witty urchin.—A gentleman espying a number 
of mischievous little rogues in the act of carrying off 


license,’ bawled out very lustily, * What are you a- 
bout there, you raseals " * About going,’ said one, 





anecdote is related, which is * wondrous strange— 
if it be true :’ it was the closing scene of his life, 
and the first in which our heroine played any distin- 
guished part. I have said that her husband had be- | 
come possessed of wealth, power, and a numerous | 
army ; of these bis ambitious wife coveted the undi- | 
vided possession, and she thus accomplished her pur- | 
pose. | 
‘A mutinous disposition, on the subject of pay, 
having manifested itself among Le Vussu’s body 
guard, the Begom,then about twenty-five exaggerated 
the danger to her husbadd, got the inteligence con- 
veyed to him that the rebels had formed a plan to 
seize and confine him, and to dishonour his wife. : 
‘They, consequently arranged to escape together from 
the fury of the soldiery ; and at night started secretly 
from their palace in palankeens,with only a few de- 
The whole of the fol- 
lowing scene was projected by the ambitious and 
bloody-minded lady. “lowards morning the atten- 
dants, in great alarm, announced that they were pur- 
sued ; and our heroine, in well-feigned despair, vow- | 
e€ that, if their oscert was overcome and the} 
palankeens stopped, she would stab herself to the 
heart. The devoted husband, as she expected, 
swore he would not survive her. Soon after, the 
pretended rebels came up, and, after a short skir- 


as he seized his hat, and scampered off ata double 
quick time. 

Rather premature.—A peasant being at confes- 
sion, accused himself of having stolen some hay,— 
The father confessor asked him how manv_ bundles 
he bad taken from the sack. ‘ Thatisof no conse- 
quence,’ replied the peasant ; * you may set it down 
a wagon loud, for my wife and [ are going to futeh 
the remainder very soon.’ 


Condescension.—The insolent civility of a proud 
man is, if possible, more shoeking than his rudeness 
could be ; because he shows you by his manner, that 
he thinks it a mere condescension in him 3 and that | 
his goodness alone bestows upon you what you have 
no pretence to claim, 


Pun musical.—A genileman being rather hotly 
pressed *h Company to sing a song, pettishly observed 
that they wished to make a butt of tim. « By no 
means, my good fellow,’ rejoined one of his torment- 
ors, ‘we only want to geta stave out of you.’ 





_« Reasons of wit.—The greatest wits have their | 


ebbs and flows : they are sometimes us jit were ex- | 
hausted : then let them neither write nor talk, nor | 
aim at ounertaining, Should a man sing when he has | 
a eal Should he not rather wait till he recovers his | 
voice / 


reigns of government. | the temperance society ; 


s ti ithout some formidable ally, she pra- | 
dently threw herself under the protection of the Com- that £ belong to such a society, and J hope 1 may 


minds filled with enthusiasm in the admiration of vir- | 


‘The hour of emancipation is advancing in the | 


on by the generous energy of our minds, or by the | 


stationed permanently within our country, and offer- | 
ing asylum and arms to the oppressed, is a leaf of | 


but in the bud of his political life, and hardly con- 


veloped only, not changed, even to the intense bit- | 


, How dreadful must be the guilt of parents who are | 





Of Mr Alexander C. Luca before the Tem- 
perance Society of the people of color of 
New- Haven. 
My Frienps—I rise with diffidence, feeling 
i ing such an audience on” 
myself incapable of addressing suc 
so interesting a subject as temperance, I therefore 


beg your attention for a few moments, to the few 
remarks which I have to offer. : seats 
I have no doubt that many are ashamed to join | 


they are ashamed to have | 


it said that they belong to the cold water society, as 
it is termed. But I am not ashamed to have it said | 





| ever remain true to it, and Jam not ashamed to ad- 
| dress the audience on the subject of temperance or 
total abstinence froin strong drink, however imper- 
fect | may address you. But I hope that you will 
not look at my improper language, or the imperfer- 
| fect manner in which { shall address you, but that 
| each one will look at the point which I aim at ; and 
that you will weigh.the subject with more depth of 
"mind than what 1 have. 
| ‘When we look around and see the evils that arise 
| every day from intemperance, it seems that the subject 


feelings-with which the ashes of the mighty dead are | needs no comment ; but the natural heart is so prone | 


to evil, that it needs line upon line and precept up- 
| on precept. When we look around and see the 
contrast between the temperate and intemperate, it 
| does not appear that so many would justify them- 
selves in the use of intoxicating liquors, which do 
them no good, but is wasting their property and in- 
| juring their health, and consuming their bodies, and 
| destroying their souls forever. But some appear to 
| be very blind on the subject when they see the evils 

of it every day before their eyes, and perhaps in 
| their very families. But they can see no harm in 
using a little every day when they feel in need of it, 
and as for the cost, it would be but a trifle. And 
| as to ever becoming intemperate, they never shall. 
' But to such I would say, beware of such flattery, 

let him that standeth, take heed lest he fall. 





| J would ask how little and how often and when | 


| must a man drink and-not be intemperate? Must 
be have a little befure breakfast ? and then must he 
have it at eleven o’clock and then at four o’clock ? 
Well, this he,may drink and be considered as_tem- 
perate. Now sapposing he is fuint and takes anoth- 
er dram before night, now he is in a bad situation. 
He has drunk enough, and if he takes any more it 
| will make him intoxicated, yet ,he does not refrain, 
as he is in the habit of taking his drams, but goes 
| and takes it and gets himself in troubley yet ull the 
time he is a moderate drinker and takes no more 
than what is needful. But, my friends, it is this 
moderate drinking that leads to intoxication, and the 
| man who is in the habit of having his drams every 
day cannot keep from intoxication. I can abstain 
entirely from the use of intoxicating liquors, and 
| with less self-denial. Let no one who is in the bab- 
it of moderate drinking say, thathe never shall be- 
come intemperate. No doubt multitudes who have 
| become drunkards, would once have shuddered at 
| the thought, and were no more likely to than any of 


! 


‘us. Entire abstinence is the only remedy. 
Lot wo lvvh at sortie uf the cvils that arise from 


intemperance. In the first place, we consider mod- 
erate drinking not only unnecessary but hurtful, and 
leading on the road to intemperance, and not only 
this, but wasting property. The person who is in- 
dulging in moderate drinking, who is spending six 
cents a day for strong drink, is throwing away 
twenty-one dollars and ninety cents a year, Take 
notice, this is moderate drinking. Well, if the mod- 
erate drinker spends twenty-one dollars ninety cents 
a year, what must the intemperate person spend ? 
Suppose he spends twelve cents a day, it a- 
‘mounts to forty-three dollars and eighty cents 
a year. What a vast amount for one man to spend, 
in a year, for ram, which does him no good. This, 
in a few years, would amount to a handsome _prop- 


/ 


erly. Here we see the waste of property by ram 
drinking. Bat this is not the only evil of rum drink- 
ing. Look at the time that is lost by intoxication, 


"and then look at the good that,might have been done 
while in a state of insensibility. And then how much 
good might have been done with the wasted prop- | 
crty. Perhaps some, who indulge themselves in this | 
practice, are depriving their familes of the comforts | 
_ of life, and bringing them up in ignorance and sloth. 


bringing up their children in the road to ruin ; for | 
how can they blame their children for walking in | 
their steps. ‘There are some parents who spend all 
their money for rum, so that they are not able to | 
clothe their children decently nor school them. Look | 
at the families that are given to intemperance and | 
you will see them clothed in rags—visit their dwell- 
ings and you will find thet sickly, stupid and filthy, 
dozing away their their time in idleness, and their 
ehildren from school—and why? One reason | 
because the children have not clothes—another is, | 
the stupidity and indifference of the parents—another 
is, a great part of their time is taken up in running 
with their bottle to the grog-shop ; this is an evil 
that cannot he overlooked, parents not only depriv- 
ing their children of the advantages of learning but | 
bringing them up in the sure road to destruction ; 
How dreadful. 

What parents, even those who are given to in- 
temperance, who have children near and dear tu 
them, but would shudder to see them addicted to 
strong drink? What could be more heart-rending 
to the parent than to see his child given to intemper- | 
ance, the sure road to ruin and death. On the other | 
hand, how mortifying must it be to a child to see a | 
parent, whom he loves, reeling through the streets, 
a laughing stock to the public. What can be more | 
shocking to a child ; and the parent not only injures 
himself, bat brings a disgrace upon his family and | 
friends. Children are often slandered and disgraced | 
on their parents’ account, which ought not to be. | 
If there is any parent present who is given to intem- | 
perance, I beg of you to stop and consider your way, 
You are rot only destroying your own soul, but you 
are leading others in the same dangerous road ; you” 





ure bringing disgrace and contempt upon all who are 
near and dear to you. 


I beg of you, as you value your own interest and 
ttie welfare of your children, to abstain from strong 
drink, Say not that you cannot do. without it, Meter 
that a little will burt nobody—a little may not gatis- : 





me mish, drove back the attendants, and forced the MORAL. vr: a ee before, it is the ee sgh et 
bearers to put down the palankeens ; at that instant, 2 nker that becomes a drunkard; q .. ee at 
een ADDRESS fruit will taint all the rest. ite my ae Be 


Intemperance is one of the ee al 
our land, it leads om to Silas dns my | : 
it destroys more Tives than the sword, “ta ey 
famine, yet men seem to be ignorant of it ax 
devouring its victims every day, Intempers le 
on to multitudes of evils,—it destroys — 
brings the rich to want and the wise to fot. 
—it stupifies the minds and consciences bes hy 
fills our alms-houses and prisons with ia ~~ 
captives— it causes riots and disturbances ny 
days, which often leads to fighting and m iy 
causes man te forget the God that made 
to blaspheme his holy name—it causes man 
ple under foot all those blessings that hig yy. 
made him capable of enjoying in Order jy 
him happy both here and hereafter—i often 
the separation of the husband and ig, 




























































husband who was once kind and affections =— 
wife and all those sympathies and tender § BOS 
which he once sought with eagerness jg .: ie 
mike life happy, are now become cold ang, — 
and all those hours which they once enjoyed oT H 
er are now become the hours of grief and em ede 
the wife and of shame and disgrace to the... b AT 
every thing which was calculated to make lf ‘ 

py is now destroyed. Their confidence jp each allt wm. I 
er is lost,in a great measure,and ify js made mn; 

ble. The husband will leave his wife to Visit the ; ~ pwo D 


shops and other places of rendezvous, there ty, 
and gamble away his property, and when he ey 
he is intoxicated, and then he is ready t0 abyp 
family, and, perhaps, will commence beating | 
or threaten their lives, and they are Obliged ig 
to a neighbors for shelter ; and amidst such 
trials and threatenings, his wife is Compelled jg 
sake him. This may appear to you to beay 
| but, my friends, it is a fact. I have seep wich 
stances myself, and what [ have seen with My oy 
eyes, | have a right to believe. Who can iy 
ment the situation of such a family—who tw \ 
feel for a woman whg has such 3 companion? 
(To be continued.) 
“= SS 
GEORGE PUTMAN | 
HAIR DRESSER AND P ERFUMRE? 
Ha’ removed his Dressing-Room froy \, ; 
211, Washington street, to the new huh 
ing No. 2, Broomfield-street, which has bea (fu 
ted up (by his own direction) in a manner qigh 
lated to afford the greatest possible amow i 
comfort to Gentlemen while under his well kiy & 
skilful operation. The chairs are so eaynyp_ 
cushions so yielding to the touch—the razon wif — 
other cutting instruments so keen and smoohal — 
copious supply of warm water so soft and pax) 
towels, either crash or diaper, so clean and me} 
—himself and assistants so polite and aeconm) 
dating ;—in short the tout ensemble of his wh 
Establishment so well contrived and neatly of 
ranged, that his customers, one and all, wil oh 
doubtedly confess with pleasure their entire as 


factiontherewith, and make him the happies¢ 
tonsors. 


WADE AND PUTCHER’S RAZORS, 


ne OE rt mers homey 





tee 


illiam C 


hilip A. 
porge He 
harles Mi 
athaniel 
ha G. § 





BOF” Made express!y for Barbers use dy ; mes W. 
pest RECEIVED, per Ship Ann May da ah Gri 
@8 a few doz. of the above mentioned prim ep Hazzar 


‘ in Sac. 
ac Griff 


ticle. For sale by J. B. PERO. Oct § e 


STOCKS & LINEN COLLAR 


viz: Velvet, 





aham | 


; Bombazeen, Statia 
Satin, ner H. | 
Silk, 


Hair Cloth, &c., 


Constantly on hand and for sale hy 


Oct 6 if J. B. PERO. 


FLORIDA AND LAVENDER 
WATER, 


CONSTANTLY. ON HAND FOR SALI, 81 
the doz. or single, by J. B. PERO. 
GENTEEL BOARDING 
R ESPECTABLE persons of color can be 
/ commodated with board, in a pleasant al F 
bealthy situation, where there are no small dik F 
dren, by A. RAMSEY, JVo. 155, Church-sret 
NEW-YORK. Sept. 29. 
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BOC RSO’s 
ENUINE RAZOR STROPS, constantly # 

hand‘for sale per dozen or single by 
Oct 6 tf J. B. PERO, 

For Gentlemen who may fee) desirous of hi* 
ing exclusive apparatus, he has provided dav@ 
to contain their boxes, brushes, towels, esse 
oils, powder, &c. &e. which articles he, wil 
ways be happy to supply. 6m = March I. 


A CARD. 


RESPECTABLE PERSONS OF COLOR, 

(none else) can be accommodated at the house © 
WUE GAWD 

No. 19, Powell-street, PHILADELPHIA 





a 


BOARDING HOS fi 
FOR THE ACCOMMODATION oF GENTE 


PERSONS OF COLOR, % 
(At the corner of Leonard and Church sired: © 
NEW-YORK.) sg 
4 ies Proprietor of the above House retum hs 3 
sincere thanks to his friends and the pe 
for their liberal patronage, during the pasts” 
and solicits a continuance of their favors ; he 
them that no pains shall be spared to render alt 
faction to the most fastidious. . 
JOHN RICH. 


Vew- York, March 24, 1883. * 


Tv 
TEMPERANCE HOUSE 
AG QUINCY 
FYXHE Subscriber respectfully informs his fi 
& and the public, that he has taken a large 
commodious House pleasantly situated, at the od 
Corners, in Quincy, (8 miles from Bostort,) for ! 
accommodation of T'ravellers and such company # 
may favor him with their patronage. No jer 
be spared to make the most liberal provisions for 
Visitors, and to gratify their desires. but 
i? 3 No Spirituous Liquers will be sold, “8 
Hot Coffee and ‘Tea may be obtained at all hoa 
of the day. 
ic #” Boarders aceommodated on liberal terms. 
BENJAMIN R. DOWNES. 
Quincy, Vass. May 5, 1882. 
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